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Dairy Disruption Continues 


OES Director Chester Bowles Issues Directives Importantly Changing Pricing and 
Controls But Only a Few Yet Put in Effect—Butter and Cheese Chaotic 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Chief de- 
W selorment of interest in the dairy 

scene—aside from the bare possi- 
bility that price controls may be removed 
entirely in final Congressional action on 
OPA extension—has centered on the 
directive issued May 29 by Stabilization 
Administrator Chester Bowles calling 
for many important changes in the dairy 
pricing and control set-up. 


This is a move which has long been 
demanded by milk and milk products 
industry members because of the distor- 
tions that the unsound and inequitable 
governmental regulatory policy has pro- 
duced. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Bowles’ directive did not go by any 
means all the way toward potentially 
ironing out the mess into which the m- 
dustry has been forced. Also unfor- 
tunately, only a very small part of its 
provisions have as yet been put into 
actual effect. 


Fundamentally, the OES _ director’s 
program has as its objective better equal- 
ization of the volume of whole milk and 
butterfat going into various major outlets, 
and the tempering of the recent strong 
trend toward a sharp reduction in the 
country’s dairy herds and a consequent 
serious shrinkage in the total milk flow. 


No Action Yet on Butter Rise 


How far it will go toward achieving 
these objectives can only be guessed at 
as yet since, as before stated, only a part 
of the plan has been set in motion. This 
part involves the ordering of an increase 
of an average of 40c per hundred pounds 
in milk prices, and a compensating in- 
crease at the distributor’s level of le per 
quart. 


USDA and OPA officials have already 
made this move with respect to certain 
important producing and consuming 
areas of the country. However, the 


authorization to increase the wholesale 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ceiling price of butter by 10c per pound 
and of cheese by 5c per pound, together 
with a further rise of 35c per case in 
evaporated milk, has not been acted 
upon. 


Likewise the further provisions calling 
for the placing of price ceilings on manu- 
facturing milk and cream, limitation of 
the use of cream in ice cream, sour cream 
and soup manufacture, and the nation- 
wide ban on the sale of so-called 
whipping cream have not yet been 
placed into effect. 


With respect to the butter and cheese 
pricing ceiling rise, advices indicate that 
it is certain that Washington officials will 
provide for some form of recapture ar- 
rangement to prevent “inventory wind- 
falls”. How this can be accomplished 
is by no means clear, nor has there been 
any mention that a similar provision is 
contemplated with respect to the pro- 
jected advance in evaporated milk and 
the current advance in cream. 


Offerings Cut Sharply 


Natural result of the lag between an- 
nouncement of the program and its ef- 
fectuation has been to cut offerings of 
American cheese and butter at important 
consuming centers to an all-time record 
low, since both manufacturers and 
handlers have naturally had the greatest 
incentive to hold goods off the market 
to await developments. 


It is almost inconceivable that Wash- 
ington officialdom, which has so long 
badly bungled the business of dairy pric- 
ing and control arrangements, should 
continue this pattern through the current 
changes put in motion by Mr. Bowles. 


Wide commendation in industry circles 
is being voiced over the sound criticism 
of Mr. Bowles’ action—and the lack of 
coordination of his moves with enacting 
orders by OPA and USDA, presented as 








a feature article in the June 4 issue of 
The New York Sun. The story was written 
by Phelps Adams of the Sun’s Washing- 
ton Bureau. 


Latest USDA reports show that the 
long-continued tendency to hold sharply 
in check the seasonal increase in both 
butter and American cheese production 
is continuing, while losses from last year 
have run heavier. Latest figure for the 
butter make shows a shrink from a year 
ago same week of 34 per cent, while the 
loss on cheese runs to 18 per cent. 


Also on the serious side is a continua- 
tion of material shrinkage in the 
country’s milk flow. Compared with last 
year the average loss in the northeastern 
area alone lately has appeared to run 
fully 7 to 8 per cent. 


Text of Directive 


Office of Economic Stabilization 
[Directive 114] 
Part 4004 
It has become apparent, because of the 
increased price of grains and protein 
feeds announced on Maz 8, 1946, in order 
to aid in the alleviation of famine abroad, 


that the program announced on April 
15, 1946, with respect to increased re- 
turns to dairy farmers must be modi- 


fied at this time. The increased costs of 
grain and feed make it necessary to take 
steps to increase dairy farmer returns 
in addition to those which were announced 
in April to be effective on July 1, 1946. It 
is also now clear that any further increases 
in dairy farmer returns should be brought 
about by price increases, since additional 
subsidy funds will undoubtedly not be 
available. The increased prices required 
by these changed conditions will also re- 
quire increases in the retail prices of 
fluid milk and in prices of many manu- 
factured dairy products. These secondary 
increases will also aid in bringing dairy 
product prices into appropriate relation- 
ship with each other and with other prod- 
ucts. Finally, the volume of milk and 
dairy product production is such that it 
is necessary, in order to insure the most 
effective utilization of dairy products, 


that controls over the use of butterfat 
and over milk and cream sold for manu- 
facturing purposes be established. 
Accordingly, pursuant to the authority 
vested in me by the Stablization Act of 


1942, as amended, and by Executive Order 
9250 of October 3, 1942 (7 F.R. 7871), 
Executive Order 9328 of April 8, 1943 (8 
F.R. 4681), Executive Order 9599 of Au- 
gust 18, 1945 (10 F.R. 10155), Executive 
Order 9651 of October 30, 1945 (10 F.R. 
13487), Executive Order 9697 of Febru- 
ary 14, 1946 (11 F.R. 1691), and Execu- 
tive Order 9699 of February 21, 1946 (11 
F.R. 1929), It is hereby ordered: 

1. Effective June 1, 1946, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the Price Ad- 
ministrator and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall take the following steps 
with respect to maximum prices for milk 
and dairy products: 

A. (1) Maximum prices to producers 
of milk for fluid uses under MPR 329 
shall be increased by the following 
amounts: 

(a) Where ceilings are established on 
a per hundredweight basis: 40 cents per 
hundredweight. 

(b) Where ceilings are established on 
a gallonage basis: 4 cents per gallon. 

(c) Where ceilings are established on 
a butterfat basis: 10.5 cents per pound 
butterfat. 

In federal order markets the adjust- 
ment of maximum prices under MPR 329 
shall correspond to the adjustment of 
Class I prices under the applicable mar- 
ket order formula. 


(2) Wholesale and retail prices of fluid 
milk shall be increased by one cent per 
quart, and corresponding adjustments 
shall be made in prices of containers of 
other sizes. Appropriate provision shall 
be made for adjustment of wholesale and 
retail prices in federal order markets. 

(3) Prices at wholesale and retail of 
buttermilk, cream other than in bulk, 
cottage cheese, and similar products shall 
be increased in proportion to the increase 
in other prices authorized under this di- 
rective to the extent required by appli- 
cable pricing standards. 


(4) The increases herein authorized 
shall not be made in the states of Arizona 
and New Mexico. Increases in the West 
Texas, Memphis, Tennessee, Western 
Oregon and Western Washington areas 
shall be one-half the increase herein 
authorized. 


B. (1) Maximum prices shall be estab- 
lished for sales of bulk fluid cream by 
either a purchaser of farm separated 
cream, a processor who separates milk, 
or a processor who has purchased from 
a purchaser of farm separated cream. 
Such prices shall be established on the 
principle that they will not exceed the 
highest price charged during the period 
May 1-May 15, 1946. In addition, dollars 
and cents overriding maximum prices 
shall be established. The overriding price 
shall be 77 cents per pound butterfat 
f. o. b. seller’s place of business in a 
zone comprising the major producing 
north central states, and apppropriate dif- 
ferentials shall be established in other 
areas. In no case shall maximum prices 
be established under this paragraph 
lower than 63 cents per pound butterfat. 


(2) Maximum prices shall not be es- 
tablished at this time for sales of cream 
manufactured from milk subject to pric- 
ing under federal market orders. How- 
ever, maximum prices shall be established 
for such sales if the price of milk used 
for cream production rises above the 
levels fixed by the applicable federal 
market order. 


(3) Margins of handlers of bulk cream 
shall be frozen at the levels in effect dur- 
ing the period May 1-May 15, 1946. 


C. Manufacturer’s maximum prices for 
butter shall be increased by 10 cents per 
pound. In addition, these prices shall be 
increased monthly, during the period Au- 
gust 1, 1946 through January 31, 1947, 
by amounts representing storage costs 
during these months. Such storage in- 


(Please Turn to Page 12) 





OPA Bill Moves On 


Senate Committee Completes Action 
on Continuation Measure — Votes 
Dairy Ceiling End June 30 


(By A Review Staff Representative) 

Washington, D. C. — Confusion still 
exists as to the final outcome of Con- 
gessional action on extension of the Office 
of Price Administration, consideration of 
which now has passed its sixteenth week. 
It will be recalled that the House, in a 
flurry of emasculating amendments, 
adopted by a wide margin a bill which 
would deprive the agency of much of 
its power and cut its life shorter than 
Administration officials insist is necessary. 

Following a long series of hearings, 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee just as we go to press is shaping 
up its version of the OPA continuance 
set-up. In general the Senate group, 
while markedly toning down many of 
the House provisions, is apparently com- 
ing up with a measure for presentation 
on the floor which embodies important 
limitations on OPA’s powers and ac- 
tivities. 


Many Limitations Included 


These limitations include approval, 
after submission for two votes, of de- 
cision to end all price controls on live- 
stock, meat, poultry, eggs and dairy 
products on June 30; extension of OPA 
for another year beyond its present June 
30 expiration date; a drastic cut to 
$1,100,000,000 in the funds available 
for subsidy payments, out of which food 
subsidies would be paid from June 30 
to next May 1 with metals and rubber 
subsidies continuing for a full year be- 
yond June 30; the end of OPA’s favorite 
Maximum Average Price Regulations; 
and establishment of an independent 
board to remove price controls from items 
when requested by OPA Industry Advis- 
ory Committees. 


However, the Senate Committee did 
not follow the House bill in adopting a 
provision to allow manufacturers, pro- 
cessors, wholesalers and other distribu- 
tors of any item under control margins 
covering production costs plus a “rea- 
sonable” profit. 


At this writing the Committee has 
practically finished formulation of the 
measure, which then will move to the 
Senate floor for consideration and from 
there will go into conference with the 
House. 


Outcome Still Uncertain 


In the matter of approval of the 
proposal to end price control June 30 
on livestock, meat and dairy and poul- 
try products, the Committee first adopted 
the motion by a 10 to 8 vote, and on 


a move by Senator Robert F. Wagner 
of New York to reconsider, the initia] 
action was upheld by a count of 11 to 7, 

Strongest possible propaganda for un- 
impaired OPA continuance is being con- 
stantly maintained by Administration of- 
ficials and many groups of followers, 
However, the cry to cut OPA out entire- 
ly or greatly curb its action is gaining 
steadily in momentum on a country-wide 
basis, and the final result of Congress- 
ional action will unquestionably represent 
important limitations on the agency's 
sphere of activity. 


_- 
— 


WINS ARMY CITATION 


Borden Bacteriologist Dr. P. A. Smith 
Commended by Chemical Warfare 








For his contribution to research in bac- 
teriological warfare, Dr. Paul A. Smith, 
bacteriologist of the Borden Co., has 
been commended by Maj-Gen. A. H. 
Waitt, chief of the Army Chemical War- 
fare Service. 

On leave from the Borden Co., Dr. 
Smith served with the United States 
Navy for three years. He did experi- 
mental work in this country and in Eng- 
land in cooperation with Army and Brit- 
ish scientists on this little-publicized of- 
fensive weapon. 

Dr. Smith was released from the Navy 
in January, 1946, and has returned to 
his duties with the Borden Co. 


”_ 
—_- 


CALLS ADVANCE INADEQUATE 


Washington, D. C.—The Milk Industry 
Foundation has told Stabilization Direc- 
tor Chester Bowles that the recent lc in- 
crease in retail price of milk does not 
cover the additional 40c per 100 pounds 
distributors have to pay farmers, Col. 
B. F. Castle, Foundation president, an- 
nounced June 4. 

A letter to Mr. Bowles asked that any 
price increase aimed to benefit farmers 
should allow for expense items in the dis- 
tributor’s margin such as commissions, 
taxes, and workmen’s compensations 
based on a percentage of the milkman’s 
sales, Col. Castle said. 


- 
———_—— 


BUFFALO PLANT SOLD 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Milk Pro- 


ducers Co-operative Assn., Inc., has pur- 
chased the dairy and property formerly 
occupied by the Liberty Milk Co. The 
plant is being completely modernized and 
upon completion of the work the com- 
pany’s operations will be transferred from 
their present location. 


-— 
— 


ANOTHER MILK BAR 


Wilmington, N. C.—Capitalized at 
$100,000, Carolina Milk Bar, Inc., was 
recently organized here to deal in dairy 
products. A. H. Ward, R. H. Edwards 
and J. M. Hines are the principals. 
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A Sound, Realistic Approach 


OR THE PURPOSE of determining 
F practical means and sound proced- 

ures to be employed in stimulating 
the production of milk within the New 
York milkshed particularly, and especial- 
ly during the fall months, Drs. Leland 
Spencer and H. Alan Luke of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics at 
Cornell University, recently completed 
an exhaustive study of those factors 
which exert a powerful influence upon 
seasonal milk production and distribu- 
tion. 


Spencer and Luke, both nationally- 
recognized authorities on the subject of 
economics in milk marketing, arrive at 
certain definite conclusions designed to 
promote a greater production of milk in 
the New York area at a time when it is 
most urgently needed. Among their 
recommendations may be mentioned the 
creation of seasonal price incentives; rais- 
ing the ceiling price of butter, dry skim- 
milk and cheese; reductions in subsidy 
rates with eventual discontinuance; and 
adjustment in retail and wholesale price 
ceilings of all dairy products so that 
handlers and distributors will be able 
to pay higher prices to producers. 


The full text of the report of this timely 
and highly important study by Spencer 
and Luke is printed in full elsewhere in 
this issue of the “Review,” and should 
be read with much interest by all execu- 
tives engaged in the milk business. The 
results of this exhaustive and intelligent 
survey is a distinct contribution toward 
the solution of a complex problem which 
is of vital interest to distributors, produc- 
ers, consumers, and governmental regula- 
tors alike, now and in the future. 


June Dairy Month at Hand 
Tite MONTH is Dairy Month, and 


the time is propitious for all en- 

gaged in the dairy industry, regard- 
less of classification, to make plans to 
participate in an unselfish, wholehearted 
and enthusiastic manner. 


While it may be untimely to encour- 
age greater consumption of milk and 


dairy products this year due to the lim- 
ited supply forced by unsound govern- 
mental policies, there still remains the 
highly important necessity of keeping 
the public conscious of dairy products 
and the vital role that they play in rela- 
tion to health and human welfare. Even 
though surpluses of milk and its products 
cannot be envisioned in the foreseeable 
future, the time will inevitably arrive, be 
it a year, two years or three years from 
now, when competition of the keenest 
sort will be encountered in the battle for 
markets. The dairy industry and those 
engaged in it may well fortify their eco- 
nomic position by participating in just 
such programs as June Dairy Month, 
and others of a like consumer educa- 
tional nature sponsored by such worthy 
institutions as the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and the National Dairy Council. 


To make these campaigns successful it 
takes energetic support, cooperation and 
money. Contributions to the industry's 
representative organizations, purchase 
and distribution of promotional material, 
individual advertising and publicity, all 
will contribute to the success of June 
Dairy Month, and the safeguarding of 
industry welfare in the future, unless the 
entire dairy structure is wrecked by 
the government’s continuing ridiculous 
program. 


Fortifying for the Future 
A S REMARKED above, some folks 


at first thought might well ques- 

tion the wisdom of dairy industry 
promotional campaigns particularly at 
this time when there are no surpluses 
of dairy products and really a dearth 
in the case of butter which is procure- 
able in many instances only through the 
black market at prices ranging from 80 
cents to $1.25 a pound. Why then, 
may it be justly asked, is it opportune 
to carry on any campaign to focus 
public attention on the dairy industry 
and its products? 


The answer to this question comes 
readily and enthusiastically from the in- 
dustry itself. Those engaged in it, 
whether they be producers, processors 


or distributors, are fully conscious of 
the fact that present-day conditions have 
not always been thus, and they recall all 
too vividly the years of normally heavy 
production and insufficient consumption 
—fundamental causes for low prices to 
all engaged in every segment of the in- 
dustry. Far-sighted leaders in the in- 
dustry foresee a return to a similar situa- 
tion to a greater or less degree in the 
future. And, more than that, highly in- 
tensified competition from other food in- 
dustries may be envisioned as practically 
a foregone conclusion. 


A wise statesman once said, “In time 
of peace prepare for war”. Wisely, the 
leaders in the dairy industry are follow- 
ing just such procedure. Without any 
effort to increase the per capita consump- 
tion of milk and dairy products now, the 
nationwide Dairy Month campaign dur- 
ing June is designed to acquaint the 
public with the essentiality of dairy 
products in the human diet and the 
reasons why certain items, notably butter 
and cheese, are on the list of extremely 
scarce items. 

Highly commendatory along these 
lines is the current campaign being con- 
ducted by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion (ADA). Through the media of 
newspapers, magazines and radio, ADA 
is carrying forward intensive Coast-to- 
Coast promotion that is reaching into 
every city and hamlet of the country 
with truthful stories and facts about 
the dairy industry,—not propaganda. 
Through these messages the consumers 
are learning why they are unable to 
obtain butter at the present time as 
well as other truths about the industry. 


Supported largely by the dairy farm- 
ers of the country, ADA has dedicated 
its activities mainly to their welfare, and 
incidentally the welfare of the farmers 
is inextricably interwoven with all other 
segments of the industry. The American 
Dairy Association is devoted to a most 
worthy cause and it is hoped that every 
individual and enterprise dependent 
upon the dairy industry as a means of 
livelihood will contribute to the utmost. 


For Future Security 


URING THE WAR Americans be- 
D came dramatically familiar with 
the bond drives. This month the 
Treasury Department is undertaking a 
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new kind of bond sales campaign in 
which everyone must act as his own sales- 


man. No one will knock at the door to 
remind of an obligation to a fighting son 
or friend. The fighting power of the war 
bonds bought went off to war but the 
dollars represented in each of the bonds 
accumulated and earned interest. 


United State Savings Bonds are still 
available. Each bond says: “I back your 
future. I back your future.” To be 
sure, this is no flag-waving appeal of the 
character which was responded to so re- 
markably in the war years. We are 
still in the throes of the battle against 
inflation. Billions of dollars above the 
value of available consumers’ goods are in 
the hands of Americans. Self-discipline in 
the matter of handling our resources and 
income is of the utmost importance now. 
Every dollar put away in bonds now is 
a dollar kept out of competition for 
scarce goods. Continued investment in 
savings bonds is a personal guarantee 
against a shaky national economy, jumpy 
prices of the things needed to maintain 
a comfortable standard of living. 


The June slogan, “Back Your Future,” 
which the Treasury Department has 
chosen can be safely interpreted to cover 
the immediate future as well as_ the 
period 10 years hence when every $3 
invested in savings bonds will return $1 
profit. 


From every standpoint we all truly 
back our future by continuing to buy 
and hold United States Savings Bonds. 
Let’s spread the good story! 


New Bakers’ Cheese Method 


METHOD of making _ bakers’ 
A cheese from dried skim milk, in- 

stead of from liquid skim milk as 
has been the practice heretofore, has just 
been announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Use of dried skim 
milk promises certain advantages over 
the conventional method, according to 
dairy specialists in the Department's 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. Manufac- 
ture of bakers’ cheese need no longer 
be confined to the areas where fresh 
skimmilk can be obtained, but it may 
be extended to areas far distant from the 
receiving and drying plants. The market 
for dried skim milk would thus be in- 
creased. 


Some economies also would be possi- 
ble if the cheese were manufactured at 
or near the bakeries where it is to be 
used, because the costs of transportation, 
storage, and freezing usually incurred 
in handling and shipping bakers’ cheese 
could be reduced. 

Bakers themselves, the specialists point 
out, could storage the relatively non-per- 
ishable dried skim milk and make the 
cheese as their needs arose. 


The method was developed by BDI 


primarily in response to requests from 
bakers’ cheese manufactugers, who have 
found it increasingly diffult recently to 
meet the demand for their product. Much 
of the fresh skim milk formerly available 
for making bakers’ cheese now goes to 
the drying plants. 


Bakers’ cheese is used by baking estab- 
lishments for making cheese pies, cheese 
cakes, and other similar soft cheese pas- 
tries. The procedure for reconstituting 
the dried skim milk and making the 
cheese is simple and economical, and 
the usual equipment in a cottage cheese 
or Cheddar cheese factory can be used. 
Baking tests with cheese made by the 
Bureau’s method have given satisfactory 
results, the dairy specialists report. 

The method calls for reconstituting the 
dried skim milk with a quantity of water 
that will produce a milk with a higher 
solids content than normal milk. Good 
lactic starter and a small amount of ren- 
net are added to the reconstituted milk 
and it is allowed to coagulate for 4 to 16 
hours, depending on the temperature. 
When the curd is firmly coagulated it 
is placed in muslin bags—without being 
heated or cut—and allowed to stand until 
most of the whey has drained off. It is 
then ready for use or for packaging in 
suitable containers for marketing. 


The yield of finished cheese varies 
from 1% to 2% pounds per pound of dried 
skimmilk, say the specialists, depending 
on the conditions of manufacture and 
the amount of moisture wanted in the 
cheese. 


Here is but one of the many ways 
in which the study and research of 
BDI scientists provides practical aid to 
dairy processors and others. 


A Sound Concept 


ARVEY P. HOOD, president of H. 

P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass., 

upon the recent occasion of his 
company's 100th anniversary, said in part 
as follows: 

“But, the people of this country 
want statesmanship in industry as well 
as statesmanship in government. If I 
were to want one more thing for our 
company and our industry in the future, 
and I do, it is that the executives in our 
company and in the industry, in addi- 
tion to gaining greater understanding, use 
this understanding as statesmen toward 
a better life for our milk producers, 
toward a better life for employees of our 
organizations, and toward the greater 
health and happiness of New England 
people.” 


Considering the vitally important do- 
mestic problems now confronting every 
segment of the country’s economic and 
social life, it is high time that political 
ambitions be supplanted by higher mo- 
tives to better the welfare of the Ameri- 
can public. To waste time and energy 


in dilly-dallying about local and rela- 
tively insignificant questions, leaders in 
the promulgation of our national policies 
may well heed the admonition of Harvey 
Hood and subdue their passions to a 
devotion of those principles and concepts 
that will better our general welfare. 
—— i ———— 


SCHOOL LUNCH BILL 


Washington, D. C.—President Truman 
signed the new national school lunch act 
on June 4 with the comment that it pro- 
vides the basis “for strengthening the 
nation through better nutrition for our 
school children.” 

He added in a statement that “despite 
our capacity to produce food we have 
often failed to distribute as well as we 
should.” 

The legislation authorizes Federal ap- 
propriations, in amounts to be deter- 
mined each year, to finance the lunch 
program in cooperation with State and 
local governments. 

State-local contributions must match 
Federal funds dollar for dollar through 
1950, with the Government contribution 
decreasing thereafter on the following 
basis: 1951 through 1955, $1.00 of Fed- 
eral funds for each $1.50 of State-local 
funds; 1956 and thereafter, $1.00 of Fed- 
eral funds for each $3.00 of State-local 
funds. 


In addition to the funds for actual pro- 
visions of lunches for children, the legis- 
lation authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to use up to $10,000,000 annual- 
ly to provide equipment for storing, pre- 
paring and serving food in schools. 


——_ 


DIVERSEY PROMOTIONS 


Chicago, Ill.—J. P. White and A. R. 
Harpool of The Diversey Corporation 
have been promoted from senior sales- 
men to district managers. 


J. P. White, a member of the Southem 
Division, will continue to make his head- 
quarters in the New Orleans area. A. R. 
Harpool, a member of the Southwestem 
Division, will continue to make his head- 
quarters at Omaha, Nebraska. 


—_—- 








ELECTED TO INSTITUTE 


Rolf O. V. Bodding, controller of the 
United Deywood Corporation of New 
York City, has been elected to member- 
ship in Controllers Institute of America. 
The Institute is a technical and profes- 
sional organization of controller devoted 
to the improvement of controllership 
procedure. Its headquarters are at 1 E. 
42nd St., New York City. 


>_> 





DAIRY OPERATOR DIES 


Scranton, Pa.—Thomas J. Mulholland 
founder and operator of the Mulholland 
Dairy and the Mulholland Ice Cream 
Co. passed away here recently. 
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Milk Prices Rise 


USDA Begins to Order Increases Aver- 
aging 40 Cents Per 100-Pounds to 
Effectuate OES Directive 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced June 4 that it 
has modified a provision of the Class 1-A 
pricing formula in Order 27, regulating 
milk handling in the New York Metro- 
politan marketing area, so as to “reflect 
increases in the prices of fluid milk and 
butter announced by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization on May 29.” 


This action, effective June 1, will re- 
sult in an increase of 40 cents per hun- 
dredweight of milk to area producers 
for milk delivered during June, or an 
increase from $3.70 to $4.10 per hun- 
dredweight. 


In another amendment to the same 
order, effective June 1, the Department 
increased prices in the Metropolitan New 
York marketing area by 45 cents for 
fluid cream (Class II-A) and 32 cents for 
New York City ice cream and storage 
cream (Class II-B). Formerly these prices 
were, respectively, $2.55 and $2.43 per 


hundredweight. 


This action was taken to permit an in- 
crease in the prices paid to producers 
for milk made into cream and ice cream 
in line with the increase in the price of 
butter announced by the OES. 


Also Act in Boston 


At the same time the Department an- 
nounced that it has modified a provision 
of the Class I pricing formula in Orders 
4 and 34, regulating the Boston and 
Lowell - Lawrence, Mass., marketing 
areas, respectively, for the same reasons. 


Of the OES actions, so far only the 
milk price rises have been put in effect. 


This action means that the producer 
price of Class I milk in these areas will 
be increased by 40 cents per hundred- 
weight, effective June 1. 


The Department also amended Order 
4, effective June 1, to: 


1. Introduce into the Boston market 
the type of formula for Class I pricing 
which is now contained in the New York 
market order, and thus provide for auto- 
matic price changes in this market. 


2. Establish a seasonal variation in 
the price paid by handlers for Class II 
milk (all milk other than fluid) to provide 
a lower price in May and June and a 
higher price from August through Feb- 
ruary, when production costs are higher. 
The annual average price of Class II 
milk will remain the same. 


3. Define more specifically the plants 
of a handler which are to share in the 
producer payment pool, and place cer- 
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tain limitations on the movement of 
plants in and out of the pool. 

4. Provide more specific classification 
of emergency milk, and of milk received 
from plants subject to the New York 
Milk Order. 


i - 


CHARLES E. McMANUS DIES 





Bottle Closure Inventor Was Head of 
Crown Cork & Seal Company 


Charles E. McManus, chairman of the 
board of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., died June 3, in New York, after 
a short illness. 

One of his most important inventions 
was Nepro composition cork for use in 
bottle closures. His continued research 
and improved methods of manufacture 
have brought composition cork into ex- 
tensive use as a sealing medium. 

In 1912 he organized the New Pro- 
cess Cork Company in New York City, 
which was so successful that, in 1927, 
he was able to acquire the business of 
the old Crown Cork and Seal Company 
of Baltimore City, merging it with his 
own company and establishing head- 
quarters in Baltimore. 

Under his supervision, the company’s 
foreign and domestic markets were 
greatly expanded. Among his other not- 
able achievements were the establish- 
ment of Crown Can Company with 
eight manufacturing plants; the devel- 
opment of continuous electrolytic tin 
plating; the acquisition and expansion 


of Western Crown Cork & Seal Corpor- 
ation with two manufacturing plants on 
the Pacific Coast; the acquisition and 
expansion of Crown Cork Specialty Cor- 
poration, Decatur, Ill. 


Mr. McManus designed and devel- 
oped many types of special machinery 
and equipment for the company for the 
manufacture, of bottle caps and closures 
and, also, bottle filling and capping 
equipment for the soft drink, brewery 
and dairy industries. 


Prior to the war he traveled exten- 
sively abroad on affairs of the company 
and was a director of all of the sub- 
sidiaries of the company, including its 
foreign subsidiaries, located in Canada, 


England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Algeria and South 
America. 


Surviving Mr. McManus are his wife 
and his sons, Charles E. McManus, Jr., 
and Walter L. McManus, who are asso- 
ciated with the company in executive 
capacities. 


-— 
—_—— 


GUEST SPEAKER ROSENBERG 








Milton E. Rosenberg, president of Mil- 
rose Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was the 
guest speaker recently before the class 
of business administration students at 
the Business Training College of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Mr. Rosenberg spoke for one hour on 
the subject, “Commodity Trading and 
Hedging”. 








Connecticut Association of Dairy, Food and Drug Inspectors held their spring meeting at the 


laboratories of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 


held. 
presented a paper on 
Laboratories.’’ 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
an inspection of the laboratories and a luncheon in the plant cafeteria, 
Richard Eglington of the Bureau of Laboratories of the 


About 150 attended. Following 
a technical session was 
State Department of Health, 


“A Survey of Microscopic Examination Methods as Found in Connecticut 
Other papers included, ‘‘Maintaining Morale in Dairy Plants and Its Relation to 


Quality’, by Karl Sayles, director of personnel, General Ice Cream Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
and ‘‘My Experiences in the Application of D.D.T.’’, by H. M. Ewell, Pennsylvania Salt Company, 


Arlington, Mass. 


Shown in the left hand photo are: H. Clifford Goslee (right), executive assistunt to the State 
Dairy and Food Commissioner and secretary of the Connecticut Association of Dairy, Food and 
Drug Inspectors, looking over cages of white rats with A. J. Powers, of the Borden Laboratories, 
during a recent visit of the association to the Bridgeport plant of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


In the right hand photo are: Connecticut State Dairy and Food Commissioner, Carl M. Sharpe 


(right) and Herbert P. 


& Robbins, Inc. 


Plank (center) supervisor of the drug division of the commission, being 
shown details of laberatory equipment by Dr. A. 


L. Omobundro, research chief of McKesson 
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" “The bigger the family — the beter the service ” 





CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


PAPER DIVISION Headquarters 
330 W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 
COMBINATION PAPER AND METAL CONTAINERS 
LIQUID-TIGHT FOOD CONTAINERS 
MONO PAPER CUPS 


C PAPER 


DIVISION 
FIBRE DRUMS The Container Co., Van Wert, Ohio 
13 Plants—Sales offices in all principal cities 
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CONTINENTAL is a large family making a 
large variety of paper packages—liquid- 
tight paper containers and cups, fibre 
drums and cans... packages that will 
carry your product safely and economi- 
cally. The famous Triple-C trade mark 
symbolizes one company with one policy 


—“best in quality and best in service’. 






Set Conference Dates 


National Dairy Council Summer Ses- 
sions for Personnel Scheduled for 
June 17-19 at Chicago 


Chicago, Il] —This year’s annual Sum- 
mer Conference of the National Dairy 
Council, a “working session” for Dairy 
Council personnel, will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
17 through June 19, NDC headquarters 
here has announced. 


The program for the three-day session 
is designed to acquaint workers in the 
47 affiliated units with the latest nutrition 
information and methods of carrying on 
more effectively the Dairy Council's 
health education program, now in its 
28th year. 

Two speakers of national importance 
will appear on the Monday morning pro- 
gram. Dr. Jennie Rowntree, Director, 
School of Home Economics, University 
of Washington, will present a resume of 
New Developments in Nutrition Re- 
search, and Dr. G. H. Wilster, Chief in 
Dairy Manufacturers, University of Illi- 
nois, will discuss Highlights of Recent 
Research in Dairy Science. 


At the afternoon meeting affiliated unit 
Directors and outstanding consultants 
will lead the discussion on Nutrition Edu- 
cation in, Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, and the School Lunch Program. 


For the balance of the conference 
those attending will consider evaluation 
of activities, new nutrition education ma- 
terials and aids, and improvement of 
techniques of program operations. 


i 





ANIMAL NUTRITION COMMITTEE 





Permanent Group Named by Dean of 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture 


Ithaca, N. Y.—A permanent Animal 
Nutrition Committee has been appointed 
by W. I. Myers, Dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, to continue 
the work of a similar committee that 
served under the New York Emergency 
Food Commission until March 31, 1946. 

In appointing the committee, which 
includes representatives from several de- 
partments of the college as well as men 
from the feed industry, Dean Myers said, 
“It is apparent that the continuing feed 
crisis makes necessary a continuation of 
the services which can be rendered both 
to farmers and to the feed industry.” 

Dr. K. L. Turk, head of the animal 
husbandry department at Cornell was 
named by Dean Myers as chairman of 
the committee. Also appointed were: 
J. K. Loosli, animal husbandry; L. C. 
Norris and E. I. Robertson, poultry; L. 
C. Cunningham, agricultural economics, 
and C. F. Crowe from extension admin- 
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istration. Representatives of the feed 
industry were: L. S. Riford, Beacon Mill- 
ing Co.; J. A. McConnell, G.L.F., Ithaca; 
Austin Carpenter, Eastern Federation ot 
Independent Feed Merchants, Sher- 
burne; and Frank Daniels, Cooperative 
Feed Dealers, Inc., Binghamton. All 
those named have accepted the appoint- 
ment. 

A final, informal meeting of the orig- 
inal Committee on Animal Nutrition was 
held recently with all members present. 
At that time, the current feed situation 
was discussed with reports from the field 
showing that, unless some drastic action 
was taken, most mills would be operating 
at only 50 to 60 per cent capacity during 
May. Chairman L. C. Norris appointed 
an information committee with the as- 
signment of keeping farmers and the 
public informed of feed trends until the 
new committee can become active. 

EEE Ne 


GREATER NEW YORK FUND 





A total of $2,215,725 has been raised 
in the first sixteen days of the 9th An- 
nual Campaign of the Greater New York 
Fund. This was announced May 15 
by N. Baxter Jackson, president of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 
general chairman of the campaign, at 
the first city-wide report luncheon held 
in the Hotel Roosevelt, which was high- 
lighted by an address by Emil Schram, 
president of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Reports were made by borough, area 
and trade section chairmen representing 
more than 6,000 men and women volun- 
teer workers who are appealing to busi- 
ness concerns and employee groups, in- 
cluding organized labor, for $5,900,000 
as business’s share of the financial needs 
of 415 local hospitals, health and wel- 
fare agencies. The campaign’s goal is 


25 per cent more than was contributed 
in 1945. 

“The investment that business makes,” 
declared Mr. Schram, “in the Greater 
New York Fund, is one of the soundest 
it ever will have the privilege of 
making.” 

Mr. Jackson, general campaign chair- 
man, who presided, disclosed that to 
date 639 business concerns have in- 
creased their contributions an average 
of 28.5 per cent over what they gave 
in 1945. 


ten 
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ALEX H. ELLERMAN, SR., DIES 








President of Bottle Cap Firm Founded 
Company Twenty-three Years Ago 


Alexander H. Ellerman, Sr., 79, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bottle Cap Company 
at Piqua, Ohio, died at his home May 
18, where he had suffered from a heart 
condition for more than a year. 

Mr. Ellerman with his two sons, Alex, 
Jr., and Chris F., founded the Ohio 
Bottle Cap Company 23 years ago and 
Mr. Ellerman had served in capacity 
of president until ill health forced him 
to become inactive. The son, Alex, Jr., 
preceded his father in death on March 
16, after serving as secretary to the 
company for 21 years. 

Mr. Ellerman celebrated his 52nd 
wedding anniversary six months ago and 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Louisa 
Ellerman, son, Chris F., and daughter, 
Mrs. Albert Upp. 
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PET MILK CO. SHOWS LOSS 





Pe Milk Co. reports net loss of $1,083,- 
082 for the quarter ended March 31, 
against net income of $258,004 or 45 
cents a share in the like 1945 period. 
Sales were $19,536,952 against $23,- 
396,834. 








New Supplee-Wills-Jones Plant 


x ‘ e 


An artist’s sketch of what the projected Supplee-Wills-Jones South Jersey plant will look 


like when construction and landscaping are completed. 


neighborhood of $1,000,000, 


The plant, to cost somewhere in the 


will be a complete processing and distribution unit. 


Supplee, Philadelphia’s branch of National Dairy Products Corporation, recently acquired & 
four and a half acre site at the corner of Haddon Avenue and Jackson Street, Camden, New 


Jersey, where it is hoped construction and landscaping will be completed by late 1947. 
Camden plant is the first of two which Supplee plans to build in the near future. 


The 
The other, 


a $2,500,000 structure, will be located in Northeast Philadelphia, and like the Camden piant, 


will be both a processing and distribution unit. 
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The rapid development of individual 
ay dairy plants and the entire industry has 
i been the result of improved production 
> methods for highest quality products. In 
an ever-increasing number of these plants, 
83,- Sani-Certified Dairy Equipment is mak- 
31, ing possible more economical and sanitary 
> 45 methods of “Grade A” production. WRIT E 
riod. Only the best of materials and modern 
23,,- manufacturing facilities go into the pro- if oO R 






duction of Sani-Certified Milk Storage 
Tanks. Truck and Trailer Tanks, Weigh 
Cans, receiving Vats and other special 
equipment for the Dairy Industry. 
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‘Depression Baby” Matures 


in Waterbury, Connecticut 


Harry X. Cashin Launches Successful Milk Distributing Business 


After Being “Fired” from Job as Sales Manager 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


FTER A FELLOW had worked 

for close to 25 years for the same 

milk distributing firm and for a 
number of those years as sales manager 
of the company’s entire milk and ice 
cream operation it would be a rude shock 
indeed to almost anyone to be discharged 
—fired—suddenly and unexpectedly with- 
out any previous notification. And that 
is precisely what happened to Harry X. 
Cashin in Waterbury, Connecticut, just 
about ten years ago. To many men such 
an experience would be disheartening 
to a greater or lesser degree, but to 
Harry Cashin, according to recent state- 
ments in his office as president of 
Cashin Dairy Products, Inc., the 
novelty of being 
“fired” from his job 
only served to spur 
him on to greater 
ambitions in Water- 
bury’s milk  dis- 
tributing business. 


A man of action, 
due no doubt to 
his years of sales 
managerial experi- 
ence, Harry wasted no time in decid- 
ing what to do. With a splendid back- 
ground in milk and ice cream salesman- 
ship, he was determined to carry for- 
ward his career in the milk distributing 
field. Without delay and also without 
a single quart of assured business this 
determined individual called in repre- 
sentatives of motor truck concerns, told 
them of his plans and placed orders for 
12 new trucks, almost the same day that 
he was discharged. 





Harry X. Cashin 


Other organizational and legal details 
were executed with almost the sarne 
speed as ordering the trucks. - Action, 
speed and “know-how” marked every 
move of the new Cashin Company to get 
started in business. Ten days later Cashin 
trucks were on the streets of Waterbury 
delivering milk. 

Procuring a source of supply and get- 
ting the milk processed and bottled with- 
out a plant was another important factor 
on Harry Cashin’s agenda. While seem- 
ingly such a problem might be loaded 
with difficulties Harry solved it quickly 
and satisfactorily. Another Waterbury 
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Delivery Unit of Cashin Dalry Products, Inc. 


milk concern that specialized to a large 
extent in processing and wholesaling 
made an agreement with Cashin to sat- 
isfy the new concern with all of its re- 
quirements. So mutually satisfactory 
were the arrangements that they were 
continued for about nine years. Early 
last year the agreement was terminated 
when Cashin decided that it would be 
more advantageous for the concern to 
obtain its own plant do its own process- 
ing. 

Once again, Dame Fortune smiled 
upon Harry Cashin’s activities. Previ- 
ously one of the large dairy firms in New 
Haven discontinued its processing branch 
in Waterbury. The almost fully equipped 
plant presented an ideal set-up for 
Cashin’s concern and the plant was pur- 
chased. While modest in size the plant 
still has ample processing capacity for 
Cashin’s sixteen retail and wholesale 


HE 


NI ami. Set TT 





The sale of ice cream has also 
been added to the firm’s business and 
today the company’s total sales volume 
amounts to more than $500,000 annual- 
ly—and is still growing. 


routes. 


Reminiscing recently in his office about 
his experiences during the past ten years 
Harry Cashin revealed some of the factors 
that contributed to the success of his 
new venture. To be summarily dis- 
charged, proved later to be a blessing 
in disguise according to later develop- 
ments. While Cashin’s discharge was 
not publicized milk buyers soon learned 
about it and were sympathetically in- 
clined to buy from the Cashin concern. 
Then too, with full knowledge of Water- 
bury’s best milk customers and a host 
of friends cultivated through years of 
association with many civic activities in 
Waterbury the Cashin name had a fa- 
miliar ring and new customers were 
speedily added to the books of the com- 
pany. 

Commenting upon his firm’s progress 
during the past ten years, Harry Cashin 
stated that it has not been without some 
difficulties. Wartime restrictions and 
regulations, in addition to seasonal short- 
ages, held back to considerable degree 
still greater expansion of the new Cashin 
enterprise. Waterbury, like many another 
industrial city in Connecticut,  ex- 
perienced a great influx of wartime work- 
ers to the plants that created a wide 
increase in the demand for milk and 
dairy products. Exceeding the capacity 
of Connecticut milk producers much 
milk had to be obtained from out-of- 
state sources at high cost due to trans- 
portation charges which placed an addi- 
tional burden on the new and fast grow- 
ing Cashin business. 


Today the business continues to ex- 
pand in both sales of milk and ice cream, 
and after reviewing the new company’s 
progress during the past ten years since 
Harry Cashin’s discharge a decade ago 
it may truly be said, it is “An ill wind 
that bloweth no man good”. 
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Cashin’s Recently Acquired Milk Processing Plant in Waterbury 
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OVE A STEAM PLANT "CROSS COUNTRY ? 


Read this Travelogue of Four 


Cleaver-Brooks Steam Generators 

















generating equipment, a prospec- 
tive buyer on the West Coast heard 
of four steam “boilers” available in the 
East. Questions of purchase arose. 
Would it be much of a job dismantling 
them? Would it be worth while in 
terms of cost involved? If they could 
be shipped — how soon? How long 
would it take to re-install them? 


Now these four available boilers were 
Cleaver-Brooks self-contained or “pack- 
aged” steam generators. Things began 
to happen. Within a few hours, the 
generators were loaded on flat cars and 


started on their 3000 mile journey. 


Re-installation was equally simple. Since 
no settings or smokestack were re- 
quired, the boilers were set into place, 
necessary service connections made, 
and in a short time these Cleaver- 
Brooks generators were in full opera- 
tion, 


The cost? ... the original “boiler” and 
its component investment were fully 
recovered, except for minor installation 
costs. The above picture shows the 
final installation—note the clean, ef- 
ficient appearance, 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY, 348 E. Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 





WRITE on your BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
for the Free Steam Cost-Calculator 
— a ready-reference slide rule show- 
ing the comparative steam costs 
when using oil or coal as fuel. 
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STEAM 


GENERATORS _ 


Custom-planned — 


Every Cleaver-Brooks Steam Generator is 
built to the measure of an _ individual 
plant’s needs, and Cleaver-Brooks assumes 
full responsibility for the satisfactory selec- 
tion and initial operation of the unit 


A qualified engineer analyzes load condi- 
tions, space and machinery arrangements. 
After installation, a factory engineer puts 
the steam generator into operation and 
trains plant employees on its operation, 
care and maintenance. 


Self-contained and 
“packaged” 


Delivery consists of a “packaged” unit 
Connections to service outlets are all that 
is needed. No smokestack is used — a 
simple vent carries away all products of 
combustion. No extra foundation is re- 


quired. Compact — the unit fits into 
limited space and low headroom locations. 
Sizes: 22 models — 15 to 500 hp; pres- 


sures 15 to 200 lbs. p.s.i. 


Money-making performance— 


The Cleaver-Brooks Steam Generator is 
designed for easy operation and low up- 
keep cost. Operation is at 80% efficiency 
from full load down to 30% of its rating. 
The high heat transfer from the 4-pass, 
down-draft boiler produces fast steaming. 
A boiler room as clean as the home or 
office is possible through use of oil for fuel. 





Disruption Continues 
(Continued From Page 2) 


creases shall be deducted from the maxi- 
mum price on February 1, 1947. 

D. The price of cheddar cheese shall 
be increased 5 cents per pound to the 
manufacturer. No other type of cheese 
shall be increased except where neces- 
sary to prevent hardship. 

E. Evaporated milk prices to the proc- 
essor shall be increased by 35 cents per 
ease for both government and civilian 
sales. 

F. Maximum prices shall be establish- 
ed for the purchase of milk for manufac- 
turing purposes in all areas, and shall be 
based on the principle of freezing prices 
at the November 1945 average paying 
price plus 40 cents for milk of 3.5 per 
cent butterfat or equivalent. However, 
prices for purchasers in Zone I of the 
evaporated milk, pricing schedule shall be 
established at no less than $3.00 and no 
more than $3.20 per hundredweight of 
milk of 3.5 per cent butterfat and in 
other zones where the processing of milk 
is important in milk usage, appropriate 
differentials shall be established. 

G. Maximum prices of other dairy prod- 
ucts such as condensed whole milk, whole 
milk powder, malted milk, baby foods 
made from milk and dry ice cream mix 
shall not be increased except where nec- 
essary to relieve hardship. 

H. Ice cream manufacturers shall be 
permitted to reduce the butterfat con- 
tent of ice cream by 2.5 percentage 
points without corresponding reduction in 
maximum prices, subject to the condi- 
tion that the butterfat saved by such 
reduction shall not be used in expanded 
gallonage. It is understood that the 
power necessary to ensure the requisite 
restriction on expanded gallonage will 
be delegated to the Price Administrator 
by the Secretary. 

1. The Price Administrator shall, with 
respect to any price increase authorized 
by this directive, take all necessary steps 
to avoid inventory windfalls resulting 
from the price increases. 


2. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 


take the following steps with respect to 
limitation of production and use of cer- 
tain dairy products. 

A. Effective July 1, 1946, the Secretary 
shall prohibit all sales of whipping cream 
or of other cream containing 19 per cent 
or more butterfat. 


B. Effective June 1, 1946, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the Secretary 
Shall issue appropriate orders limiting 
monthly sale, shipment or movement 
into storage of cream by or on behalf 
of any plant which separates cream from 
milk or buys cream from farmers or 
¢eream stations. Such orders shall limit 
the described movements of cream dur- 
ing the period from the effective date of 
the orders to August 31, 1946, to the 
amount of cream and to the proportion of 
cream (expressed as total butterfat in 
milk or cream) sold or shipped during the 
corresponding month of the 3-month pe- 
riod ending August 31, 1945. Before Au- 
gust 1, 1946, the Secretary shall recom- 
mend to the Director the limitations 
which should be placed on these move- 
ments of cream after September 1, 1946. 
Such recommendations shall be based on 
the principle of limiting cream move- 
ments to those representative of a nor- 
mal period of relative cream utilization. 


Appropriate provision shall be made to 
prevent evasion of the limitation orders 
provided for by this paragraph by use 
of “agency” devices, or by similar evasive 
arrangements. 

C. Effective June 1, 1946, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, the Secretary 
shall issue appropriate orders limiting 
the amount of butterfat which may be 
used in the production of cream cheese 
and soup to the amounts used during 
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the corresponding quarter of the 12- 
month period ending July 31, 1945. Such 
orders shall contain any necessary pro- 
visions restricting output of these com- 
modities in order to insure reduction in 
total amounts of butterfat used in these 
products. 

Issued and effective this 29th day of 
May 1946. 

CuesteR Bow Les, Director. 


-— 
Sen ll 


APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 








Merle V. Wells Eze-Orange 


Company in Chicago 


Joins 


Merle V. Wells has been appointed 
sales manager of Eze-Orange Company, 
Franklin and Erie Sts., Chicago, it was 
announced today by C. J. Howel, 
president. 

Mr. Wells assumed 
his new duties on 
May 20 and will di- 
rect sales promotion 
and sales training for 
the company on all 
of its fruit drinks, in- 
cluding Eze - Orange, 
Eze-Grape, Eze-Pine- 
aple Orange, and Eze- 
Grapefruit. 

During the past five years, Mr. Wells 
has been associated with Bireley’s, Inc., 
a division of General Foods Corporation, 
where his assignment was division sales 
manager. Mr. Wells brings to his new 
position a broad experience in merchan- 
dising and sales promotion. 


in, 
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KANSAS CITY MILK ORDER 











Amendment Provides Greater Season- 
al Variation in Producer Payments 


To encourage more even milk produc- 
tion throughout the year in the Greater 
Kansas City market by increasing the 
returns for fall production, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture issued an 
order May 20, amending Order 13, which 
regulates milk handling in that area. 


The amendment to Order 13 provides 
a greater seasonal variation in producer 
payments by adding to the pricing 
formula in the order a plan to deduct 
20 cents per hundredweight during May, 
June, and July from the announced 
blended price paid to producers. This 
deduction will be returned to producers 
in three equal payments in October, 
November, and December on the basis 
of their production during these months. 
Purpose of the plan is to encourage pro- 
ducers to shift part of their production 
from the spring to the fall months. Pro- 
duction costs are higher during the latter 
period. Previously, no such “price reserve 
plan” has been in effect in the market. 


Inauguration of the price reserve plan 
will not affect retail prices of milk or 
cream in the area, since the plan will 
have no effect on handlers’ cost of milk. 


PROTEIN “SPLITTING” PLANT 





The Borden Company has announced 
the start of construction of a new vege- 
table protein fractionation plant in Kan- 
kakee, Ill., at an approximate cost of 
$1,250,000. Plans call for completion 
by early 1947. 

“Splitting” vegetable protein, notably 
that from soybeans, yields products used 
by the pharmaceutical, candy and bak- 
ing trades. Oil fractionation produces 
lecithin and stearols, the former used in 
the pharmaceutical, confectionary and 
baking industries, and the latter in phar- 
maceutical manufacture. 


-— 
—. 


KRAFT REMODELS PLANT 


West Jefferson, N. C.—The extensive 
remodeling of the local plant of Kraft 
Foods Co., which is now nearing com- 
pletion, is expected to increase the 
plant’s capacity to 80,000 pounds of 
milk per day. 





_ 
—— 





BUYS UP-STATE DAIRY 


Little Valley, N. Y.—Carr’s Dairy was 


sold recently to J. Douglas Mager of 
Buffalo. Mr. Mager was employed, pre- 
vious to serving in the army, by the 
Holmes Dairy Co. in Buffalo. 





BUILDS NEW MILK STATION 


West Pawlet, Vt.—The Borden Co. 
through its subsidiary the Vermont Milk 
& Cream Co. has completed negotiations 
for the construction of a milk receiving 
plant here. 


ia, 
—— 


EXPANDS MILK BUSINESS 








Sherburne, N. Y.—Robert Howard has 
purchased the milk business of Dean 
Howard in Smyrna. Mr. Howard now 
operates locally and in both Earlville and 


Smyrna. oo 
NEW UP-STATE MILK PLANT 








Delhi, N. Y.—Work is progressing on 
the Delaware County Co-operative’s new 
milk processing plant here. Expected to 
go into operation in the fall of this year 
the intake capacity is expected to be more 
than double that of the present plant. 





SOUTHERN DAIRIES TO BUILD 


Charlotte, N. C.—Southern Dairies 
have announced plans for the construc- 
tion of a $600,000 milk, ice cream and 
cheese plant here to be ready for oper- 
ation by late 1947. 





DAIRY EXTENDS TERRITORY 





Great Bend, Kan. — The Fairmont 
Creamery Company of Dodge City is 
now serving this area. Grade A milk 
from the company’s modern plant is 
being offered. 
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“the War 
Sold us on Milk!” 


Millions of milk-drinking servicemen 
and war workers are laying the founda- 
tions of a vast adult market for all 


dairies. 
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D-Fortified 
with VITEX 


















Let ‘““Vitex’”” help you gain greater 
profits in the adult market! 


Milk isn’t “Kid stuff” anymore! Today’s tremendous 
demand for milk results in part from a war-born increase 
in milk consumption by adults. 


It pays to go after this great market with Vitamin D Milk. 
Enriched with Vitamin D, your milk becomes an all- 
round vitamin-mineral-protein powerhouse that appeals 
to nutrition-wise adults. who have been trained during 
wartime to prefer vitamin-enriched foods. 


VITEX offers real sales support...helps 3 ways 


1. Superior product. Vitex Natural is the original Vita- 
min D concentrate for milk fortification—only ‘con- 
centrate now available from time-tested, professionally 
preferred marine sources. It is a cream-type carrier 
product—packed in hermetically sealed, sterilized cans 
specially designed for easy, safe addition to milk. Vitex 
Natural provides guaranteed amounts of Vitamin D. plus 
the Vitamin A which occurs naturally in marine source 
concentrate, and has been proved by scientific test to aid 
in maintaining sound, healthy teeth—powerful selling 
points at all age levels. 


To help dairymen meet special competitive requirements, 
Vitex also offers activated ergosterol-D in a cream-type 
carrier, or in oil—both products “tops” in their class. 

2. Practical sales assistance. Vitex field representatives 
are experienced dairymen who have proved their ability 
to build premium milk volume for every type of dairy 
and milk market. Their grasp of modern dairy industry 
problems is available now for a frontal attack on the 


untapped adult market. « 


3. Tested sales plans. Vitex Sales Plans are expertly 
designed to help you sell Vitamin D Milk at all age levels. 
The success of Vitex sales support is shown by the fact 
that the average Vitex licensee is making $675 or more 
extra income per route, per year—and the figure is still 
going up. 

Start now to enjoy these extra profits. Write today for 
full information. 


VITEX LABORATORIES + 214 First Street, Harrison, N. J. 


Write now for 
FREE Brochure! 


“MILKMAN, PLEASE DELIVER 
12,800 QUARTS” 


Tells how Vitex can help you cash in on the 





Copyright, 1946, Vitex Laboratories 








Committee Convenes 


IAICM War Conservation Group to 
Obtain Industry Opinion on Cur- 


rent Ice Cream Problems 


The War Conservation Committee of the 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers convened May 20th at the 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. The 
session by the Advisory group which 
acted as a steering committee during 
war years was called to obtain represen- 
tative industry opinion on current prob- 
lems facing the ice cream industry. 


Militant opposition to any restrictive 
orders in peacetime will be the order of 
the day. The Committee members 
reiterated their support of the recom- 
mendations of the Pace Committee and 
their objections to the OES plans for 
regimentation. 


Resolutions Passed 


Two resolutions passed at the session’s 
and embody the position of the entire 
group: 

1. Whereas, The committee of the 
House, known as “The Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Supplies and Shortages 
of Food, Particularly Meat” has made a 
very careful and extensive investigation 
of the general dairy situation, and 

Whereas, The committee has heard a 
large number of witnesses representing 
each branch of the dairy industry, pro- 
ducer, processor and manufacturer, also 
representing all sizes of each branch of 
the industry, small, medium, and large, 
also representing every section of the 
country, and 

Whereas, The committee has also 
heard witnesses representing the Office 
of Price Administration, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, and 

Whereas, Following the taking of this 
testimony and the deliberations of the 
committee itself, a constructive and far- 
seeing program was presented in the 
form of recommendations to alleviate 
the shortages of butter and other dairy 
products, and 

Whereas, The recommendation of the 
committee (9b) which dealt specifically 
with the Ice Cream industry was reason- 
able and practicable in its application 
to the problem, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, By the War 
Conservation Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, assembled this 20th day of 
May, 1946, in the city of Washington, 
D. C., that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be requested to fol- 
low the recommendation (9b) of the 
committee, as follows: 


“Immediately revise OPA’s MPR-577 
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to make it permissible for ice cream 
manufacturers to sell ice cream with a 
butterfat content reduced by 2% per- 
centage points without reducing the 
price. Such a provision has the possi- 
bilities of freeing 50 to 75 million pounds 
of fat for butter and other uses.” 

2. Whereas, The statements of Mr. 
Bowles, Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, on April 15 and 19, 
indicated that a limitation order would be 
placed on ice cream, and 

Whereas, The imposition of any limi- 
tation order on the Ice Cream Industry 
at this time would be unsound eco- 
nomically for the following reasons: 

(1) Will not materially increase butter 
production unless limitation orders are 
placed on other products. 

(2) Will decrease milk production 
through lowering dairy farm income. 

(3) Any freeze or roll back would be 
untimely. The dairy farmer in many 
milk sheds needs the ice cream industry 
to absorb flush milk production. 

(4) Will deprive dairy farmers of 
profitable markets for milk solids not 
fat. 

(5) Will hurt labor—decreased employ- 
ment and decreased pay of present em- 
ployees. 

(6) Will harm the consumer—deprive 
the consumer of a nutritious food con- 
taining, pound for pound, twice the milk 
solids of fluid milk. 

(7) Will harm the veteran—hundreds 
of veterans have used GI loans and estab- 
lished retail ice cream outlets—a freeze 
or roll back would close their doors. 

(8) Will bankrupt hundreds of ice 
cream manufacturers who are now oper- 
ating at a loss or break even point. 

(9) Will interfere with the peacetime 
economy of over 200,000 retail outlets. 

(10) Will put ice cream in black mar- 
ket operations which were experienced 
under WFO-S8. 

(11) Will not help the relief feeding 
of starving nations. Understand butter 
is not to be exported and there is a sur- 
plus of milk solids not fat. 


Therefore, Bt It Resolved, By the War 
Conservation Committee of the Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, assembled this 20th day of 
May, 1946, in the city of Washington, 
D. C., that for the foregoing reasons the 
Ice Cream Industry is unalterably op- 
posed to any limitation or freeze orders 
on ice cream production or ice cream 
sales. 


ap 
oe 


TO DISSOLVE ILLINOIS CORP. 


Springfield, Ill—The Crystal Dairy 
Co., 1306 North Walnut St., recently 
filed a statement of intent to dissolve 
the corporation with the secretary of 
state’s office. 





Unbalanced Economy 


Senator S. D. Jackson Points Out the 
Difficulties Arising from a Too 
Tightly Restricted Agriculture 


French Lick, Ind.—The inadequacy of 
an unbalanced and too tightly restricted 
agricultural economy has been shown at 
a time when we are struggling to feed 
the starving people abroad, Senator 
Samuel D. Jackson, Governor of the As- 
sociated Commodity Exchanges, told the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion here today. 


In a plea for free markets, Senator 
Jackson characterized the free commodity 
market as the secret of a free economy. 


“One of America’s greatest problems 
now is how we are to supply enough 
food to discharge our commitments to 
feed the starving abroad,” he said. “Re- 
ports are now to the effect that this is 
not a seasonal problem, but one that 
will hold over through 1947. Our ef.- 
forts to date have shown the inadequacy 
of an unbalanced and too tightly restrict- 
ed agricultural economy. 


“One fact stands out above all others, 
—if we are to have a wholesome agricul- 
tural economy either for domestic or 
export needs, we must have free mar- 
kets,” he continued. “The free commod- 
ity market is the secret of a free economy. 
That is why I call upon you as feed man- 
ufacturers and have called upon farmers, 
processors and consumer groups every- 
where asking that in all your negotia- 
tions with government representatives 
you strive for a postwar economy that 
will leave the exchanges of America in 
the vital role of serving both the pro- 
ducer and consumer of commodities.” 


Senator Jackson said the commodity 
exchanges are seeking to assume a co- 
operative role and to play an effective 
part in harmony with other interested 
groups working for the general welfare. 


“We do not expect post-war economic 
policies to be blue-printed for the par- 
ticular benefit of the markets at the ex- 
pense of any other segment of the so- 
ciety,” he pointed out. “But we do claim 
the tutures market is of such importance 
to the whole structure of the trade that 
those responsible for the blueprinting 
should give more thought to the manner 
in which, and the extent to which any 
particular legislation or order might di- 
minish or tend to destroy the usefulness 
of the exchanges.” 


_ 
an 


JERSEY DAIRY INCORPORATES 


Union City, N. J.-The Union City 
Poultry & Dairy Products, Inc., located 
at 4509 Bergenline Ave., has been formed 
here with a capitalization of two hundred 
shares of no par value stock. 
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m at 
= THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
> As- and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
1 the Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
a home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
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odity suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
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today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 
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British Press Demands 


Scarcity of Raw Materials for Choco- 
late Milk and Other Manufactured 
Products Draw Protest 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view”)—While chief attention has beeu 
devoted to the problem of supplying milk 
for domestic consumption, British indus- 
tries utilizing milk as raw material have 
had a great headache. Today, while 
domestic consumers are being reasonably 
supplied, and in some instances over- 
supplied, manufacturers are fighting 
hard to get more milk. So serious has 
this position become that one major 
manufacturing company, Cadbury Bros., 
Ltd., are now attempting to import milk 
chocolate from an overseas factory to 
make good the home shortage of milk 
for manufacturing. 

L. J. Cadbury, chairman at the com- 
pany’s 47th annual meeting, emphasized 
that chocolate milk was a major prewar 
favorite with the British public and he 
prophesied that it will be so again when 
supplies permit. 

Despite the representations made, the 
Ministry has not yet made any allocation 
of manufacturing milk for chocolate not- 
withstanding our prewar established in- 
terest in the dairy industry and the exist- 
ence of our milk factories at Knighton, 
Frampton, Bangor and Marlbrook, repre- 
senting a capital cost of over £1,000,000. 


Discriminating Restriction 


No other branch of the dairy industry 
suffers from such a prohibition. We 
accepted the necessity for the special 
war-time measures which resulted in our 
factories being used as milk distribution 
depots, but we feel that, now the war 
is over, it is inequitable to deny us a 
share of the milk supplies available for 
manufacture. 

A small supply of the summer flush 
milk for which the Ministry can find 
no other use has enabled us, as part of 
our allocations, to continue the manu- 
facture of full-cream chocolate milk on 
a small scale. Up to the end of June, 
1945, we also received supplies of milk 
powder, chiefly from overseas, but with 
the end of Lease-Lend these supplies have 
ceased. From these we have made a 
limited quantity of second-grade choco- 
late milk known as “blended”. 

The monthly digest of statistics shows 
that while the production of milk in this 
country for sale off farms has increased 
from 1,300,000,000 gallons a year to 
1,400,000,000 during the war, liquid con- 
sumption increased even more sharply 
—from 850,000,000 gallons to nearly 
1,250,000,000 gallons in 1945. But even 
in 1945 there was a period of several 
months when more milk was produced 
than was required by the domestic con- 
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will add to the supply of milk for the 
sumer, and it seems only equitable that 
we should receive a proportionate allo- 
cation of that surplus milk. 


Relief to Subsidies 


Such an allocation would in no way 
reduce the amount available for the 
public to drink. It would in fact save 
some of the Treasury subsidy which is 
now given when milk is manufactured 
into butter and cheese. Our pre-war 
use of milk was 27,000,000 gallons a 
year. If we receive milk in the same 
proportion as we do sugar, the quantity 
involved would be less than 1 per cent 
of the total milk production—less than 
7 per cent of the milk which 
for manufacturing products. 


is now used 


But since we realize that a return to 
the pre-war situation for the British milk 
industry is highly unlikely we are nego- 
tiating for the importation of partly 
manufactured milk chocolate from over- 
seas factories. If this is agreed to it 


British consumer in a highly palatable 
and nutritious form. 
— 


B. J. FERNALLD APPOINTMENT 


Appointment of Burton J. Fernalld of 
Norwich as director of the Traffic Bureau 
in the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets was announced 
by Commissioner C. Chester Du Mond. 

The post has been vacant Since last 
fall when Lester J. Dorr resigned to ac- 
cept a position with Southern States Co- 
operative at Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Fernalld comes to the Traffic 
Bureau from the State Department of 
Education where he served as transpor- 
tation analyst in the Bureau of Field 
Services. 

In 1944 and part of 1945, Mr. 
Fernalld was associated with the State 
War Transportation Committee, and 
prior to that he was in the Traffic De- 
partment of the Victory Chain, Inc., at 
Norwich for 13 years. 





Dairying in Post-war Denmark 





AUTHENTICATED NEWS PHOTO. 


During World War II, Denmark was nearly stripped of all its agricultural produce to supply 


the German Army. 


Since farming is one of its most important industries, 
suffered tremendously during the Nazi occupation. 


Denmark’s economy 


However, since her liberation, Denmark has increased its exports of farm and dairy products 


to about 425 million kroner for the first six months. 


Agreements have already been made to 


export 160,000 head of cattle, 9.000 calves, eggs and butter running into the thousands of tons. 
Shown herewith is a bottle filling and capping scene in a Copenhagen dairy plant. 
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Dr. Leland Spencer 


The Fall Shortage of Milk 


A Problem in Price Adjustment 


Spencer and Luke Draw Conclusions From Results of Exhaustive Study to 


Correct Maladjustments in Pricing and Inequitable Seasonal Production 


(By Drs. Leland Spencer and H. Alan Luke, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York) 


ages were experienced in all the principal markets along 

the Atlantic seaboard and in many other sections of the 
country. Supply and demand were most out of balance in 
November, but in many places the demand for fluid milk and 
cream was not satisfied completely during December, January 
and February. 


|: THE fall and early winter of 1945-46, severe milk short- 


In November 1926 and again in November 1943, the 
demand for milk and cream in New York and other eastern 
markets outran the local supply, for short periods.’ The recent 
shortages, however, were more serious, more extensive, and 
more prolonged, than any previously experienced. 


Such shortages are a source of hardship and annoyance 
to consumers and repeated occurrences are not likely to be 
tolerated. A normal balance between the supply and demand 
for fluid milk and cream must be restored by one or more of 
the following adjustments: 

1. A reduction in the demand. 

2. An increase in milk production within the present 
supply areas of the cities during the fall and early winter 
months. 

3. An enlargement of the supply areas (milksheds) of 
the various markets. 

The method by which the balance is restored is of much 
concern to the present producers of market milk. Since milk 
sold for fluid use brings much higher returns than that used 
for other purposes, any decrease in the demand for fluid milk 
would tend to reduce the net returns to producers. 


A slight decrease in consumption of milk and cream in 
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“Price distortions resulting from the 
national policy of rigid price control 
which has been in effect since 1942 are 
a major cause of the recent shortage of 
milk and cream as well as butter.” 


Reprint of Bulletin A. E. 550, March 
1946, issued by New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Ithaca, 








Depart- 


_ 


Dr. H. Alan Luke 


the New York market might result it retail prices are raised 
enough to make up for the elimination of present  subsid 
payments, and to offset increased labor costs. It is most w- 
likely, however, that the market demands will be met in ful 
without a substantial increase in the supply of inspected mil 
during the fall and early winter. 


Assuming that the supply of inspected milk must be e- 
larged, especially during the fall and early winter months, i 
will be much to the advantage of the present market mil 
producers that the needed increase be obtained by stepping-y 
the output of the dairies that are now under city inspection 
If additional dairy farms and plants are brought under it 
spection, their output will tend to dilute the pool returns t 
those producers who have met the inspection requirement 
previously. 


The main purpose of this report is to show how th 
needed increase in production, within the New York milkshel 
particularly, can be obtained, and the need for new source 
of supply thereby postponed indefinitely. 


Milk Shortages and Emergency Measures in the Fall of 15 


The seriousness of the milk shortages that occurred dur 
ing the fall of 1945 and the types of emergency measutts 
adopted to meet the situation are shown by current report 





from some representative markets. 


“Milk Shortage Grips New York Market—Board of Healt 
and Industry Cooperate to Meet Crisis’—reads a prominett 
headline in The Darymen’s League News of November 2 

(Please Turn to Page 50) 
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make Ice Water for cooling 





the ICY-FLO way 


The Icy-Flo sweet water cooler 
will materially cut your electric 
power bill because it stores 
up refrigeration during “‘off 
peak” load periods. Also, use 
of a smaller compressor re- 
duces the “demand charge.” 

Notice the extremely long 


water travel between ice 


banks in the Icy-Flo diagram. 
Tests have proved that it is 
not how much ice you store 
up but how well you make 
use of it. Long water travel 
with good velocity backed 
by sound engineering is the 
answer. Write for Bulletin 
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CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Equipment and Supplies for Handling Milk and Its Products 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
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Milk Marketing Problems - 
Under 


Federal Regulatory Orders 


Dr. C. J. Blanford, Administrator of the New York Metropolitan 


Area, Discusses Pressing Questions in the Current 


Production and Merchandising Picture 


The “Review” gives herewith the 
text of an address by Dr. Blanford, 
presented before a dinner meeting of 
County Agricultural Agents held at 
Ithaca, N. Y. on the evening of April 
2, during which he interestingly con- 
sidered the vital problems of milk 
prices and subsidies, seasonality of 
production, the weighing and testing 
of producers’ milk, and payments to 
cooperatives. 


HE PARAMOUNT responsibility of 
Tite Market Administrator as defined 

by the law and by the orders is to 
obtain for the producer the best possible 
return for his milk—that which is guaran- 
teed to him under the federal-state milk 
marketing orders. This is not always 
easy. 

The largest share of farm income in 
most of New York State is derived from 
the sale of milk. No one can do more 
to assist the dairy farmer in solving his 
many problems than you County Agents 
who are in almost daily contact with him. 
You perform an invaluable service. 

My remarks here tonight will be center- 
ed largely on milk marketing problems, 
under the orders, most warranting dis- 
cussion for, if you haven’t already had 
the problems I anticipate you will re- 
ceive questions about in the field. I trust 
when I have finished, there will be dis- 
cussion for, if oyu haven't already had 
many questions concerning these same 
topics, you are certain to have in the 
weeks and months just ahead. 

First, prices and subsidies—it is neces- 
sary to discuss both at the same time 
because they are inseparable; second, 
seasonality of production; third, weigh- 
ing and testing of producers’ milk; and 
last, payments to cooperatives. 


New York OPA Ceilings 
To begin, the O.P.A. ceilings on milk 
sold in the New York area are as fol- 
lows: The retail price per quart in stores 
is set at 14 cents for milk in glass bottles 
and 15 cents for milk in paper contain- 
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ers, and 17 cents for milk delivered at 
the house. These ceilings have been con- 
stant since June, 1943, when the retail 
price on home-delivered milk was lower- 
ed from 17% cents per quart to 17 cents. 
This cut was coincident with the in- 
auguration of every-other-day deliveries. 
Differentials are provided for premium 
grades of milk, such as Vitamin D 
homogenized. 


To maintain milk production in the 
face of rising feed costs, subsidy pay- 
ments were first made in October, 1943. 
They have been continued since. The 
70-cent feed subsidy will be paid for 
April. It will drop to 35 cents per hun- 
dredweight for May and June. This is 
the same rate as last year for these 
months. 


Through the workings of the New 
York formula, the Class I, or fluid milk 
price, increased from $3.50 to $3.70 per 
hundredweight in November, 1943. The 
increase of 20 cents per hundredweight 
had to be paid by the handler either 
from present operating margins or from 
increased prices to consumers. To pre- 
vent the latter, a 20 cents per hundred- 
weight distribution subsidy was inaug- 
urated. This subsidy is paid direct to 
the handler. 

The Class I formula, as you know, is 
based on the wholesale value of butter 
and powdered skim milk, otherwise 
known as non-fat dry milk solids. 


Butter and Dried Milk Ceilings 

The butter ceiling in the New York 
market is 46% cents a pound wholesale. 
There has been only one change in this 
price since October, 1942. That was in 
the period from June, 1943, through 
October, 1945, when the ceiling was 
lowered by 5 cents and a subsidy of an 
equal amount was paid to the makers 
of butter. 


In the New York market, the ceiling 
on skim milk powder for human con- 
sumption is fixed at 15% cents per pound. 
There is no specific maximum in the 
New York market for skim milk powder 





Dr. Charles J. Blanford 


used for animal consumption. This price 
is computed on a formula issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
It is based on the average price paid 
for animal feed non-fat dry milk solids 
for the entire country. The animal skim 
milk powder price can reach a maximum 
of slightly more than 10 cents a pound. 


Under the present circumstances, the 
prices of butter and both types of skim 
powder are at the maximum allowed by 
O.P.A. Therefore, the New York Class 
I formula can yield, with present O.P.A. 
ceilings in effect, not more than $3.70 
per hundredweight for the winter months 
and $3.45 per hundredweight for the 
months of April, May and June. 


Last fall, the price of skim powder 
began to drop and it appeared that the 
Class I formula would return a price of 
only $3.50. To prevent this, the formula 
was suspended. The Class I price was 
pegged at $3.70 per hundredweight from 
November through March. The formula 
was again suspended for April so the 
price will remain at $3.70 for this month 
at least. 

Subsidy Influence 

Whatever is done in the future in 
respect to price is necessarily dependent 
on the government's subsidy policy. Sub- 
sidy payments are assured through June. 
The President has recommended they be 
extended for another year, or through 
June, 1947. Congress will make the final 
decision. 

If the subsidy payments are not pro- 
vided for another year, producer returns 
must be maintained with higher prices. 
Increases in prices under the orders can 
be realized in two ways. If prices of 
manufactured dairy products are raised, 
price formulas in the orders will result in 
higher order prices and thus higher re- 
turns to producers. For example, an 
average increase of 5 cents in the com- 
bined value of butter and skim milk 
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URING THIS DAIRY MONTH, the attention of the 
American public is directed to an industry which is 
vital to their well-being. 

You deserve the congratulations of the public for the job 
you did in supplying wartime needs in spite of greater 
obstacles than most consumers ever realized... and now 
for your efforts to supply more and more dairy products 
under the difficult conditions which the war has left behind. 




























Owens-Illinois Glass Company is proud that 
it has been able to help the Dairy Industry 
maintain its unfailing service. 

And so in the dominant illustration and in 
the final message of our Duraglas container 
advertisement to the millions of readers of 
the June 15th Saturday Evening Post, we 
carry the reminder which we believe you 
would like the public to remember and ap- 
preciate above everything else: “MILK — a 
NATURE’S MOST NEARLY PERFECT FOOD!” ; 
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powder would raise the fluid milk price 
to $3.90, an average increase of 10 cents 
would raise it to $4.10, while one of 15 
cents would raise it to $4.30 for the 
period July through March. If prices of 
manufactured dairy products are main- 
tained at present levels and subsidies are 
discontinued, then the only method by 
which returns to. New York producers 
can be increased is by amendments to 
the orders. 


A hearing on proposed amendments 
to the marketing orders was held a tew 
weeks ago. Most of the testimony had 
to do with class prices. Emphasis was 
on the lower classes. The formula for 
the Class III price came in for particular 
mention. Milk in Class III is utilized 
chiefly for evaporated milk and whole 
milk powder. Since the beginning of the 
federal and state orders, in fact for a 
much longer period of time, milk utilized 
in evaporated milk has resulted in better 
prices to producers than milk utilized in 
either butter or American cheese. At the 
recent hearing, several dealer groups 
appeared and contended that, if they 
were to continue to utilize milk for Class 
III products, especially evaporated milk, 
producers would have to take a lower re- 
turn for this classification. The producer 
must then decide whether or not a re- 
duction in the Class III price is necessary 
to hold the market for his milk in this 
classification. He must also decide if a 
reduction is necessary, how much _ it 
should be. The classification, of course, 
would be of little value to the producer 
if the reduction is great enough to lower 
the return to the level of butter and 
cheese. 


Effect of Cheese Price 


Another example of the pricing prob- 
lem, under the orders, confronting pro- 
ducers is the price for milk utilized in 
Class IV-B, principally American cheese. 
This class has brought the lowest return 
to producers under the orders in each 
month except one since April, 1942. At 
the recent hearing, cheese makers con- 
tended that a still lower price for milk 
going into American cheese would be 
necessary if they are to continue to make 
American cheese out of New York pool 
milk. Producers then must decide wheth- 
er this market is of such importance to 
them that they can further reduce this 
price, or whether they would be better 
off financially to eliminate it entirely and 
obtain other uses for their milk. 


Two principles which should be fol- 
lowed in establishing prices for the lower 
classifications, examples of which I have 
just discussed, should be first, to have the 
lower classification prices so set that 
handlers will be encouraged to use the 
producers’ milk in those classifications 
which return the highest possible price, 
and second, to maintain at all times, 
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facilities for the complete utilization of 
all of the milk produced. 

This discussion of prices and subsidies 
has not been extensive. Your attention 
has merely been directed to the fact that 
the pricing problem is perhaps the most 
important problem facing producers. 


Seasonal Production 


Some will claim, probably, that too 
much has already been said about the 
problem of seasonal surpluses and short- 
ages. I do not agree. Too much cannot 
be said until a solution has been found. 
And even then we must be ever watch- 
ful lest the situation return to plague 
us anew. The present lopsided produc- 
tion pattern is the No. 1 menace con- 
fronting dairy farmers today. It threat- 
ens their very existence. I wish I had 
the physical capacity and the time to 
talk with each producer on this very 
grave matter. It cannot be over-empha- 
sized. A better balance in production 
must be brought about so that we will 
not have tremendous surpluses in the 
flush season and distressing shortages in 
the fall and winter. And the sooner this 
balance is reached, the better will be the 
income of every single producer. It is 
estimated that the market could have ab- 
sorbed an additional 109 million pounds 
of milk for fluid purposes in the last 
season of short supply. 


Let us briefly examine production 
figures in the New York pool. Production 
per day per dairy was 25 per cent great- 
er in 1945 than it was in 1940. This was 
largely because more milk was needed 
during the war and the farmers produced 
it. The disturbing factor, however, is 
that the gain in production was concen- 
trated for the most part in the summer 
months. This shift in production was 
due in large measure to the government's 
policy of paying a fairly uniform price 
throughout the year. 


Of even greater importance than sur- 
pluses is the continuance of fall shortages. 
They not only threaten the farmer’s in- 
come but his market for milk as well. 
In the last short supply period, the addi- 
tional milk needed for fluid-purposes by 
the New York market would have added 
at least four million dollars to the in- 
come of dairy farmers. 


By looking only at the needs of the 
market last fall and winter, we can read- 
ily see that such a condition of shortages 
cannot continue indefinitely. New York 
City still finds it necessary to impose 
restrictions on the sale of heavy cream 
so that minimum fluid milk needs will 
be met. The fluid milk and heavy cream 
market is a premium outlet for produc- 
ers. But it has to be supplied the year 
around, and we should not let our short 
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season production go below our potential 
demand. That is an added reason for 
balancing our production by raising the 
winter output. Failure to do so will 
open our markets to outside competition, 
Short production will make producers 
vulnerable, for a market that is lost for 
even a month could easily be lost for- 
ever. 
Health Department Warning 


Within the last two weeks New York 
City, through its Acting Health Commis. 
sioner, issued a warning that should be 
carried to every producer. “Although the 
Department of Health would like to keep 
the milk shed within its present confines,” 
the Acting Commissioner said, “it may 
be difficult to do so unless the producers 
are able to provide a sufficient milk sup- 
uly for all seasons of the year.” And 
he went on to say that “the stability of 
the dairy industry and the interest of the 
farmer make it imperative that steps be 
taken to better equalize the seasonal milk 
production.” In that there can be no 
disagreement. 


The immediate concern to producers 
in the New York milk shed is a question 
of maintaining a market in New York 
City for fluid cream and ice cream ex- 
clusively from sources presently inspected 
by the New York City department of 
health. Consumers in New York City are 
entitled to the opportunity of purchasing 
within the limits of national production 
all of the dairy products which they 
desire. It is doubtful if national produc- 
tion of milk during the coming fall season 
will be sufficient to add any additional 
supplies to those now available to con- 
sumers in New York City. However, 
producers should recognize the serious- 
ness of the problem raised by the Acting 
Commissioner of Health of New York 
City. The problem of obtaining greater 
production during the short season is 
primarily one of making milk production 
during those months more profitable. Na- 
tional policy on prices and subsidies must 
recognize this fundamental problem in 
fluid milk areas. 

Weighing and Testing 

The basic principle of the joint federal- 
state milk marketing orders is that each 
producer be paid the same minimum 
price for his milk, regardless of how it is 
used by the dealer who purchases it. 
That this is a desirable objective has been 
proved in the years of the orders. Several 
checks have been placed in the orders 
whereby any short weighing or short test- 
ing of milk by the handlers must be paid 
for at penalty prices. However, in ad- 
ministering the orders, little has been 
done to actually physically weigh and 
test producers’ milk. This particular 
function has been left to the several state 
departments of agriculture involved. In 
New York, it has been left entirely to 
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DYE-CRETE penetrates P ) 
into concrete. AY Caorzd 


Ordinary floor enamels are entirely unfitted-for the severe and unusual 
conditions which are encountered in the Dairy Industry. Constant wet- 
ness, exposure to lactic acid and cleaning caustics, continual heavy traf- 
fic bombardments, plus the action of lime in the concrete, rapidly break 
them down. RUBBER-COAT solves these problems for you! For a perma- 
nent floor treatment, DYE-CRETE, the penetrating Color-Hardener that 
colors and dust-proofs concrete floors should be applied before RUBBER- 
COAT Enamel. DYE-CRETE penetrates into and becomes a part of the 
concrete. It fills and seals the minute pores and voids giving the con- 
crete a stone-like hardness to the full depth of penetration. 


Why RUBBER-COAT is “Wade-to-Order” for YOU! 


*Fast Drying—about | hour. *Tough—resists Traffic Wear. 
*Easily Applied—no etching. *Waterproof—prevents seepage. 
*Adheres—does not flake or peel. * Acidproof—resists lactic acid. 
*Colors—Six Colors and white. * Alkaliproof—including lime. 


Se eg ea: itera 
RUBBER-COAT 4320 W EATHERPROOFER soratiags se ¢ above qualities 
a decorative exterior paint for all masonry exteriors as well as asbestos-cement — 
shingles. Give your plant new beauty and lasting protection with this rubber- fs 
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the state department of agriculture and 
markets. 


Under the orders, as amended and 
issued on August 1, 1945, rules and regu- 
lations for the classification of milk have 
been issued. In connection with these, 
it has become necessary that the Market 
Administrator supplement the auditing 
functions with a program for weighing 
and testing products derived from milk 
for purposes of determining 
classification. It has been suggested that 
the Market Administrator also assume 
functions of verifying weights and tests 
of milk received from producers. The 
present orders contain full authority for 
such action. The problem of weighing 
and testing producers’ milk warrants your 
careful consideration. In your work with 
dairy farmers, I would appreciate your 
obtaining sentiment of producers relative 
to this particular problem. 
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Payments to Cooperatives 
From the time the federal-state orders 
were promulgated in September, 1938, 
until the end of February, this year, 
qualified cooperatives in the New York 
milk shed collected a total of $7,423,- 
897.28 from the producer settlement fund 
for services they supposedly rendered to 
producers in the marketing area. That is 
a lot of money. If that seven-and-a-half 
million dollars had been in February's 
pool this year in addition to the regular 
earnings for that month, producers could 
have received an additional $2.03 per 

hundredweight on all of their milk. 


The money for cooperative payments 
is paid out of the New York pool each 
month before the uniform price is de- 
termined. The money—let me emphasize 
the fact—is producers’ money. You will 
agree that a serious public responsibility 
accompanies the distribution of money 
that otherwise would go straight to pro- 
ducers as part of the uniform price. 
Whether the uniform price is so much 
the less because cooperative payments 
are deducted from the pool, or whether 
the price is so much the higher because 
qualified cooperatives are functioning, 
are ideal questions. The fact remains, 
regardless of the validity of cooperative 
payments in theory and practice, that a 
public administrator cannot carelessly 
handle other people’s money. Certainly 
he would fail in his obligation to pro- 
ducers if their funds were paid to co- 
operatives unqualified to receive them. 


When and why, you may ask, is a 
cooperative entitled to payments? The 
marketing orders are our source of 
authority. They specify five separate and 
distinct conditions “by reason” of which 
a cooperative may apply for payments. 
Let me enumerate these conditions: 


1. Having and exercising full author- 
ity in the sale of the milk of its members 
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2. Supplying the market in the shost 
production season. 


3. Securing the greatest possible re- 
turn to ALL producers in the flush pro- 
duction season. 


4. Having its entire membership under 
the control of its members. 


5. Complying with the 


orders. 


marketing 


Such are the standards of cooperative 
service as set forth in the marketing 
orders. Once the association is quali- 
fied for payments, those standards be- 
come, in effect, obligations which: the 
cooperative must fulfill. The Market Ad- 
ministrator is required, moreover, to sus- 
pend the payments of any association 
which has failed to satisfy those obliga- 
tions. He must also act to withhold pay- 
ments whenever he has reason to believe 
that the obligations are being defaulted. 
Those instructions are clearly written in 
the orders, and I doubt if anyone could 
misunderstand their meaning. 


I should like, at this time, to emphasize 
that this discussion cannot be considered 
as an indictment of all cooperatives by 
the Market Administrator. Cooperative 
associations of producers, functioning as 
they should, are essential to the operation 
of a marketing program to benefit pro- 
ducers. However, problems in connec- 
tion with payment of funds to coopera- 
tives can only be solved by frank dis- 
cussion. 

During the past few years, when every- 
one was engaged in one phase or another 
of wartime endeavor, these problems 
have been somewhat submerged. Until 
recently the question of cooperative pay- 
ments could not be an issue for discussion 
on amendment hearings on the orders. 
Findings have recently been issued which 
leave future amendment hearings on the 
orders open for discussion on the ques- 
tion of cooperative payments. 

In the meantime, the Market Admin- 
istrator is charged with administering the 
provisions of the present orders with 
regard to payments of monies to coopera- 
tive associations. Recently every co- 
operative organization in the milk shed 
was asked to fulfill its fundamental obli- 
gation to producers in the milk shed by 
presenting the views of their producers 
at hearings on proposed amendments to 
the orders. They were asked to partici- 
pate at these hearings, even to the extent 
of offering testimony. Cooperative asso- 
ciations have been asked to report com- 
pletely to the Market Administrator on 
their activities with regard to amendment 
hearings. In the very near future a meet- 
ing of all directors of qualified coopera- 
tive associations will be held, at which 
time problems of administering this par- 
ticular provision of the orders will be dis- 
cussed. Following this, investigations of 


every cooperative qualified to receive 


payments will be made to determine if 
the obligations as stated in the present 
provision of the orders are being fulfilled. 
This will result in a complete appraisal 
of all the cooperatives now qualified 
under the orders. 

Good administration of the orders dic- 
tates that this be done. Producers whose 
money is being spent for the partial 
maintenance of these cooperative associa- 
tions are entitled to know the services 
being rendered by the cooperatives. 

I should like to state again that the 
Market Administrator and his staff are 
available for consultation with the leader- 
ship of the cooperatives at all times, and 
every effort will be made, as it has been 
in the past, to aid the cooperatives in 
performing the functions required of 
them by the marketing orders. 

As I mentioned in the beginning, the 
foremost milk marketing problems under 
the joint federal-state orders are prices 
and subsidies, seasonality of production, 
weighing and testing, and payments to 
qualified cooperatives. Each of these 
has been dealt with only briefly. Each 
could be dealt with at much greater 
length if time permitted. However, they 
can best be discussed in open forum. 
I will be glad to hear your views on 
these problems and any questions you 
may desire to ask. 
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GREEN MEADOW FARMS SOLD 


Phil Moskopf, who for over 15 years 
was manager for Queensboro Farms, 
Long Island City, and Irving Hecht who 
served in a similar capacity for even a 
greater length of time for Eastern Farms 
in Brooklyn, have purchased a receiving 
and pasteurizing plant of the Green 
Meadow Farms, Inc., at White Plains, 
New York, which operates under _per- 
mits in Westchester County and New 
York City from Anthony Virelli, the 
previous owner. 

This plant bottles 4.2 milk for other 
dealers as well as sells direct to some of 
the finest restaurants, hotels and clubs 
in New York City, and its new owners 
intend to expand this part of their busi- 
ness to the fullest degree. 

They have immediately installed a new 
300 gallon storage tank and intend to 
add homogenizing equipment as soon as 
available. Sam Edelmann of 321 Broad- 
way, New York City, was the broker 
who negotiated this sale. 
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PLAN NEW MILK STATION 





Sugar Grove, Pa.—Property has beew 
purchased here and plans are being for- 
mulated by the Queensboro Milk Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Long Island City, for the 
construction in the near future of a 
modern milk plant. 
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THAT THEY’RE SPACE SAVERS 
IN THE DAIRY ... 








INCREASE CASE LOAD 
PER DELIVERY TRUCK ... 














ARE PREFERRED BY BOTH 
CUSTOMERS AND EMPLOYEES 



























































AND ACTUALLY REDUCE 
OPERATING COSTS— 











Naturally, Thatcher will do its utmost to fill 


these orders ... 


although there will be a de- 


lay of approximately six months because of 


sheer physical limitations and because those 
dairies that have already converted to the 


T-SQUARE must be taken care of first. 


PHATOHER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ELMIRA, NEW YORK 























BUT, we didn’t expect 
the stream of orders: 
s0-0-0 can you extend 
your war-worn good 
nature until the supply 
of Thatcher T-Squares 
catches up with your 
order? 
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A Plea For Return 
To A Free Society 


An Address by Ody H. Lamborn, President of National association 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., Before the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Chamber of Commerce on April 26 


NE DOES not have to be an eco- 

nomist to know that the American 

economy is dangerously ill. We 
see it all around us. We know that 
there are many essential products we 
cannot buy freely and many we cannot 
buy at all. We know that there are 
many products that the fabricators will 
not produce. We know that there are 
severe price dislocations between many 
related products which are checking or 
stopping the production and natural flow 
of much needed raw materials and fin- 
ished products. 


We know that strikes are working a 
great hardship on the nation and taking 
a vast toll on the production side. We 
know that black markets have honey- 
combed the nation, breaking down the 
sense of moral values of the people and 
putting vast sums, untaxable, into the 
hands of the scum of the nation. We 
know, in general, that our machinery of 
production and trade is dangerously out 
of kilter and that it behooves us to make 
major repairs as quickly as possible. 

Interdependent Industries 

The Bible exhorts us to realize that we 
are our brothers keepers. If we miss the 
importance of this in the spiritual sense 
we assuredly cannot do so in the prac- 
tical sense, because in our great country 
it is obvious that no one is sufficient unto 
himself in the producing and obtaining 
of the necessities of life. In many in- 
stances our various industries are so in- 
ter-dependent that if only one major in- 
dustry \fails to function properly it crip- 
ples or closes a host of others, and mil- 
lions of people suffer. 


More and more we are awakening to 
the stern realization that we are utterly 
dependent upon each other if our stan- 
dard of living is to be maintained. Only 
the stupid man or industry can take the 
attitude “me first and the devil take the 
hindmost”. By the same token, one seg- 
ment of our population cannot call for, 
or tolerate, the regimentation of another 
segment, and itself remain free. 

Our so-called democracy has degener- 
ated into many pressure groups each 
working on the theory that the squeak- 
ing wheel gets the grease—of course from 
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the Federal Pork Barrel. And there is 
no question about it-we have now such 
a vicious system of regimentation that all 
roads must lead to Washington, because 
Washington, these days, controls almost 
everything except the air we breathe. 


More and more we find ourselves in a 
veritable vortex of confused thinking and 
conflicting economic theories—if you can 
dignify some of our present crazy-quilt 
programs by classifying them under the 
general heading of Economics. 


We can list many reasons for the pres- 
ent chaos but underneath the surface of 
our internal strife—composed of strikes, 
black markets, shortages, ill-will, and so 
forth, we inevitably get down to the fact 
that we are no longer a truly free society 
as we once were. We have suspended, 
but I hope we have not eliminated for 
good, the only true “Governor” of eco- 
nomic machinery so necessary to a free 
society—namely the free market. 


We have substituted for free markets 
a myriad of Government controls—all in 
keeping with the idea that through a 
planned or regimented economy we can 
decree satisfactory production and dis- 
tribution for 140,000,000 people. The 
idea is fantastic in a democracy! It will 
not work unless we go whole hog and 
regiment the people as completely as the 
communistic state. Even then it cannot 
“deliver the goods” as efficiently as free 
markets in a free society because it sub- 
stitutes the judgment of a few bureau- 
crats for the combined judgment of in- 
dustry, and the people at large. 


And do not think for one moment that 
there are not those who see current con- 
trols as an opportunity for the incubation 
of further controls until their end¢ are 
more readily attained. 


We cannot remain “half free” and “half 
regimented”! 


We hear much about free enterprise 
these days—and much of it is merely lip 
service. The bureaucrat at his desk in 
Washington says controls are necessary 
to save free enterprise. Many business 
men say ‘lift all controls from my back 
but for heaven’s sake, keep them on the 
other fellow.” The union man, the farm- 
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er, and others, are seemingly for free 
enterprise. But too many groups want 
something extra for themselves—and want 
the Administration, and Congress _par- 
ticularly, to make exceptions in their 
favor. It’s like the special plea to the 
butcher—“save the steak for me and let 
the other fellow have the entrails”. See- 
retary of Commerce Henry Wallace, 
wants us to believe that he is the No. | 
Champion of the free enterprise system. 
John L. Lewis’ heart is bleeding for the 
free enterprise system, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 


Is anyone doing anything to get us 
out from under shackling Government 
controls? It is true Congress is attempt- 
ing to rationalize OPA, but its program 
thus far does not appear to be thoroughly 
thought out. In this connection, remem- 
ber that the cries from the left you hear 
today about the emasculation of OPA 
will be repeated next year or the follow- 
ing year or whenever an attempt is made 
to restrict or abolish that agency. 


Meaning of Free Enterprise 


Now let’s see what this expression “free 
enterprise” means, of which so many 
speak glibly and too many with tongue 
in cheek. Free enterprise is synonymous 
with free markets. Free enterprise is 
the antithesis of Government control. 
Free enterprise is the fifth freedom—the 
freedom so necessary to a democratic 
people in getting full production and the 
type of distribution where the person 
of modest circumstances who “doesn't 
know somebody” has a chance to get his 
share of the goods available. Free enter- 
prise develops the best—whether it be 
ideas, production, the standard of living, 
esprit de corp, or citizenship. 


To put it in even simpler terms, until 
the time comes when John Jones and 
Pete Smith can bargain with each other 
and arrive at a mutually satisfactory price 
for a sack of potatoes, a bushel of wheat, 
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STAINLESS STEEL MILK 
STORAGE TANKS 











Requires Small Space For Capacity 
Well Insulated — Vermin Proof 


Easy to Keep Sanitary 
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LARLY DELIVERIES 


Capacities 
1000 to 5000 Gallons 
Write for Specifications and Prices 


SORCO 


Specialized 


Dairy Equipment 
® Turbin-Heaters for Hot Wells 
Condensed Milk Coolers 

Hot Wells @ Cheese Vats 
Weigh Cans @ Receiving Vats 
Compact Sample Cabinets 

SORCO Test Bottle Washers 


Steam Cleaners 


Special Fabrications 


Built to Your Order 








Just mix CROMATIN powder with water and 
apply with brush, like paint. 


{5 BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAINT 


RETIN 
VATS and TANKS with 
CROMATIN 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially prepared 
tin alloyed with Chromium — is 3 TIMES HARDER than 
ordinary tin. It can be used on practically any metal 
surface except aluminum and lead. Flavor of contents in 
vat or tank positively not affected. The use of CROMATIN 
often saves costly and time-consuming repairs, and restores 
to service vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. 


For sweating sanitary fittings to stainless steel pipe, 
Cromatin has no equal. 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
Satisfied users for over a decade. “Your Money Back If It 
Turns Black.” 1 pt. $12.00 — covers approximately 200 
sq. ft. Send check or money order or we will ship C.O.D. 
or to rated firms bill 2% 10 days. 





USE BLOW TOKCH AND WIPE 
Dnd CROMATIN makes a smooth level surface fused 
— to metal. Wiping produces lustre. 





The SORENSEN CO. 


Dept. M. R. - 4033 - 23rd Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
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or a pound of coffee, without the Gov- 
ernment’s sitting in judgment as a kind 
of referee or umpire or without a Gov- 
ernment agency’s directing what it thinks 
is the right price for the commodity 
bought and sold, we will not have free 
enterprise. 


Too many people think that free enter- 
prise has something to do with big busi- 
ness only—with transactions running into 
tens of thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. This is, of course, 
wroug—for the source of all big business 
is little business. Free enterprise or free 
marketing must begin with the basic com- 
modity produced on or from the land 
or mined from the earth’s interior. And 
obviously if the prices of basic com- 
modities are controlled by Government 
decree the price of every commodity 
processed from those commodities must 
also be controlled by Government. Con- 
trols in every detail must follow in every 
process if the basic raw material is con- 
trolled. You cannot stand the pyramid 
on its head without its toppling over. The 
marketing structure must have a sound 
foundation. 


Controlled markets generate black 
markets. They are the parents of the 
most iniquitous system in America. Black 
markets are the despoilers of character 
and honest trade. And all the white 
paint in the world won't make the black 
market white. You cannot, even with 
Government whitewash, make a_ black 
market white. 


The free market is a white market! 


Professor F. A. Harper, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, recently wrote a book entitled 
“The Crisis of the Free Market” which is, 
incidentally, must reading for all serious 
thinkers. In it he says, in part: 


“A free economy cannot exist without 
free prices. Any statements or inferences 
to the contrary are delusive. Actions 
based on any other assumptions are 
either pitfalls or baited traps. Free prices 
are so much at the heart of a free econ- 
omy as to be almost another name for 
the same thing. Prices are the forms of 
expression of all economic decisions, and 
free decisions have no other means of 
expressions than through free prices. 
Prices in our economic affairs are the 
counterpart of the decisions of juries. A 
free (honest) decision of a jury rests on 
the freedom of jurors to express their 
honest opinions, and it is the same within 
a price system. 


Devices to prevent prices from being 
free and from being freely determined 
in the market, when created by law and 
enforced by law, become the equivalent 
of convicting a jury that persists in ob- 
jecting to having its decision altered.” 


Once a nation of great traders, keen 
bargainers, and discriminating judges of 
values—wielding as buyers a dominating 
influence on what the producer would 
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make—today we find ourselves, like the 
stray dog, taking the scraps and licking 
the hand of the maker or purveyor. 


Instead of encouraging production ite 
existing system of controlled prices is 
stifling it. Instead of insuring an equita- 
ble distribution of available goods at 
proper ceiling prices present controls are 
expanding the black market. And I 
would like to add a word for the smug 
and satisfied business executive who finds 
that the Government fixing of price and 
guaranteeing margins gives him more 
time for golf and bridge with, in some 
cases, more money. He should not be 
rocked to sleep by this soothing drug of 
Government control for as it continues 
and extends itself his company won't re- 
quire topflight men to run it. Rather, 
first class clerks will be able to carry out 
the instructions of Washington as well 
as he. 


And how futile and wasteful the sub- 
sidy has been! Few people realize the 
startling and stupendous costs. These 
subsidies are running at the rate of almost 
two billions of dollars per year. With 
the passage of the building material sub- 
sidy program this figure would be boost- 
ed to three billions of dollars per annum. 
These subsidies are sucked from the Fed- 
eral ‘Treasury in lieu of higher prices. 


You and I know that the cost has been 
terrific and the results in increased pro- 
duction questionable. Subsidies have 
been an unsatisfactory substitute for a 
part of the price which would have gone 
to the farmer and others for increased 
production and the subsidy program 
places the farmer and producers of sub- 
sidized goods in a position of dependence 
on the generosity of Government and 
subject to disastrous effects of ill-con- 
ceived judgments of a political agency. 


After commenting on the evils of sub- 
sidies a recent editorial aptly said: 


“Meanwhile, the Administration, asking 
consumers to eat less, proposes to make 
it easier for them to eat more by con- 
tinuing to pay a part of their grocery 
bill through food subsidies.” 

Subsidies are throwing our Govern- 
ment into economic conflicts. We have 
every evidence needed that our Govern- 
ment is now in the quicksands of its 
own creation. And at the same time it is 
intensifying the dependence of the peo- 
ple on Government. Acceleration is be- 
ing given the idea of Government protec- 
tion and support “from the cradle to the 
grave”. Less and less under such con- 
ditions will people be able to stand on 
their own two feet. But in time the 
invalid will pay, and pay heavily. An- 
cient Romans also had their day with 
bread and circuses. 


Subsidies and their extension invariably 
lead to increased Government controls. 
They place the “big stick” in the hands 


of the Government employee and help 
him to entrench himself more deeply. 
And parenthetically I might observe that 
despite the fact that’ the war is over 
there are almost as many Federal Goy- 
ernment employees as there were at the 
height of the war — approximately 
3,000,000. 


We have been able to demobilize 
rapidly our Army of many millions but 
our Army of Federal employees will, it 
seems, like taxes, be with us forever. 
Since Government does not produce 
either goods or wealth and is merely ad- 
ministrative in character that part of 
these millions of Federal employees (and 
the number would be very substantial) 
which is not absolutely needed in the 
legitimate functioning of Government 
represents a waste of productive power 
which the nation can ill afford. These 
people should be turned out to produce 
much needed good: and materials. 


The Government has become so em- 
broiled in its own network of red tape 
and controls that we find that much of 
Congress’ time is absorbed in investigat- 
ing this and that Government agency's 
activities. Our President is forced to 
drop matters to settle wage and price 
disputes. In the meantime, a pitched 
battle is going on between labor and 
management and all related groups 
largely because Government controls 
won't permit adjustments without report- 
ing to the Captain’s desk (a) to get ap- 
proval of the wage increase, and (b) to 
find out if the producer may increase 
his price. All of this contributes to the 
weakening of our nation at a time when 
we should be producing in a big way 
and singing at our work. 


It should be obvious that all of the 
most brilliant minds in the world cannot 
devise or make work a regimented econ- 
omy which would equal that which we 
could have if we were a free people 
economically. And our weakness serves 
us ill in a period when we need to be 
strong. 


Now, as the people of the nation 
gradually relinquished, in a_ critical 
period some ten years ago—presumably 
for an “emergency”—certain of their God- 
given prerogatives and permitted the 
centralization of our economy, they be- 
came drugged by the seeming simpli- 
fication of life. It seemed so much easier 
to have a paternalistic Government worry 
about their problems—and create during 
any period of seeming “crisis” new types 
of controls or aids. 


The war thrust us deeper into this 
quicksand, so that today we are indeed 
a nation on crutches. And there we will 
stay until some of the spirit of our fore- 
fathers gives us the gumption and guts 
to throw the crutches away. In the 
meantime we should do some soul 
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With A BUFLOVAK Stainless Steel 


Milk or Food Products Evaporator 
. » » The Results are Uniform 


FAST EVAPORATION—Exclusive constructional design permits practically 


instantaneous evaporation. 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION—By regulating the speed of the sanitary discharge 


pump a continuous withdrawal of a uniformly concentrated product can be made. 


ECONOMY OF OPERATION—A 50‘. action figure in steam and cooling water— 


and a 99.9 per cent recovery of solids can be effected. 


PROFIT PLUS for PROCESSORS—Concentrated milk, fruits, juices or vegetables 
retain natural color, are smooth in texture and body. Selective markets enthusiastically 


endorse BUFLOVAK PRODUCTS. 


Sound engineering and advanced design have kept BUFLOVAK 
EQUIPMENT out in the “lead” for Top Performance and Profitable Results. 


Consult with us regarding your plant requirements. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 


1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11. WN. Y. 
295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. 


c 
TIT Thee a 


1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 
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searching and realize that actually no 


one took anything away from us. NO-— 
we gave it away—and if we are not alert 
to the trend and tide and fail to fight 
we will continue to drift down the stream 
until it is too late to turn back. After 
all, we get in life pretty much what we 
“earn” by our acts. We are “earning” 
a day of grim reckoning! 


On this subject of Government control 
of prices it is interesting to note that a 
Roman Emperor—Diocletian—tried to 
control the price not only of wheat but 
of almost every product;—beef, grain, 
eggs, clothes, and other articles. This 
was 305 A. D. He set official prices 
for these products and the penalty for 
buying or selling at any other price was 
death. The result was that producers 
refused to deliver when prices were low 
and consumers refused to buy when 
prices were high and the plan failed com- 
pletely. Writing on this subject in 314 
A. D., Lactantius said: 


“Diocletian set himself to regulate the 
prices of all vendible things. There was 
much bloodshed upon very slight trifling 
accounts and the people brought provi- 
sions no more to markets, since they 
could not get a reasonable price for 
them; and this increased the dearth so 
much that at last, after many had died 
by it, the law itself was laid aside.” 


The Ancient Greeks tried out the sys- 
tem of controls. The Athenian Govern- 
ment took over the entire wheat business. 
The Government set prices on wheat. 
It also appointed what it called “market 
masters” to control the market. The mar- 
ket masters could not control the forces 
of supply and demand and _ therefore 
could not keep the price under control. 
There was a dearth of wheat in Athens 
and black markets started just as they 
do anywhere and everywhere when Gov- 
ernment attempts to control prices and 
markets. At that time a famous orator 
made speeches against black marketeers 
and the inefficiencies of Government 
control. He suggested that one way to 
correct the situation would be to execute 
a number of the “market masters” as an 
example to others. Many people were 
executed but naturally neither supply nor 
prices fluctuated any less and so the 
whole price program failed and had to 
be abandoned. 


In closing my remarks I want to ob- 
serve that the United States, in its fiscal 
and economic policies, is ignoring the 
law of supply and demand. It is at- 
tempting to sweep the ocean back with a 
broom. We will all grant that we were 
able to do a magnificent job in smashing 
our enemies, the Germans and the Japs, 
but there is one thing in the long run 
the United States cannot defeat and that 
is the law of supply and demand. The 
sooner we realize that the better off we 


will all be. 
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After the last war a fellow Hoosier, 
Tom Marshall, then Vice-Fresident of the 
United States, when asked for an obser- 
vation on conditions said, “What this 
country needs is a good five cent cigar”. 

I should say that what we need now 
is at least five cents worth of good, com- 
mon, horsesense. 


Beatrice Earnings Up 


Net Profits for Past Year Show Sub- 
stantial Rise — Dividends on Com- 
mon Stock Increased to $4.24 


C. H. Haskell, president, in his annual 
report to stockholders of Beatrice Cream- 
ery Company, May l, stated that the 
net profit from operations of the company 
for the fiscal year ended February 28, 
1946, after deducting depreciation and 
estimated Federal income and excess 
profits taxes, amounted to $2,427,428.31 
as compared with the net profit for the 
previous year of $1,816,379.43, an in- 
crease of $611,048.88 or 33.64 per cent. 
This net profit is equivalent, after pre- 
ferred stock dividend requirements, to 
$4.24 a share of 511,792 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding, as compared with 
$2.96 a share for the previous year on 
502,162 shares of outstanding common 
stock. In addition to the profit of $2,- 
427,428.31 from operations for the cur- 
rent year, an amount of $527,764.70 
was realized from the sale of mechanical 
ice cream cabinets, fountains and similar 








Marcus Goes to Hawaii 





Aaron G. Marcus 


A. G. Marcus of Pasadena, California, for 
many years president of the LA.M.D. and 
active in milk industry affairs nationally, has 
gone to the Hawalian Islands to become vice- 
president and general manager of Dairymen’s 
Association Limited. 

Mr. Marcus for years had been president of 
the Crown City Dairy Co. of Pasadena and 
vice-president of Creameries of America, Inc., 
of Les Angeles. 


equipment, which transaction is furthier 
commented upon later in this report 

Sales for the year were $125,110,536, 
representing an increase of $14,785,305 
over the previous year, equivalent to 
13.40 per cent. All major departments 
contributed to this increase, except but- 
ter, in which department sales have 
decreased for the third consecutive year, 
Sales in all other major departments in- 
creased over the previous year. 

The company’s policy of diversifica- 
tion was continued during the year, and 
sales of products other than dairy and 
poultry products reached a total of $17,- 
027,845 which i$ an increase of 27.28 
per cent over corresponding sales of 
these products for the previous year. 

Sales to war agencies accounted for 
9.96 per cent of the total sales for the 
year, representing 25.54 per cent of the 
total butter sales, 6.80 per cent of the 
total ice cream sales, and 3.46 per cent 
of the total milk and cream sales. 


Rehabilitation Program 


During the past year, the company 
has spent $1,516,804 for replacements 
and rebuilding, modernizing and im- 
proving plants and equipment. In addi- 
tion, it is planned to spend $2,500,000 
this year for replacements and for the 
rehabilitation, modernization and expan- 
sion of the capacity of some of the com- 
pany’s plants, $1,500,000 has been taken 
out of working capital and earmarked 
for that purpose, and the balance of the 
money will be produced from current 
funds in the future. 

Stockholders were advised that the 
Board has recommended a change in 
the name of the company to “Beatrice 
Foods Co.” The company has long 
ceased to be just a creamery. The wor 
“creamery” denotes butter manufactur- 
ing, whereas, the company for eighteen 
years has been engaged in a diversifica- 
tion program. In last year’s sales, butter 
represented 25.64 per cent of the com- 
pany’s sales. Fluid milk and cream sales 
were more than butter and if poultry 
and eggs were added, 23.15 per cent 
of the sales were other than dairy prod- 
ucts. While dairy products will prob- 
ably continue to represent the major 
portion of the company’s business, it 
intends to continue the diversification 
program. The company’s operations 
have been extended into the general 
food field and it is felt that it is simply 
good business judgment to change the 
corporate name so as to indicate more 
accurately the scope and nature of the 
business. 


SEEKS TO ERECT DAIRY 





Woonsocket, R. I.—Bertram Masse of 
110 Fifth Ave. has made application 
to erect a dairy plant on Eighth Ave. 
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CHERRY-BURRELL 


CORPORATION 


427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Equipment and Supplies for Handling Milk and Its Products 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, 
OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 


June, 1946 


A 


... for Processing Profits 


Here's a proved way to widen the margin 
between the cost of processing, and the selling 
price of your heavy bodied dairy products: mix 
evaporated, condensed and chocolate milk, cream, 
etc.-heat-treat, blend and cool them in the 
Cherry-Burrell Round Processor. 


Result-minded plant operators who use the Round 
Processor say its ease in handling, thorough 

mixing Operation and speed in heating and 

cooling result in more efficient and profitable 
processing. Its rugged design—powerful agitating 
action— accurate temperature control—polished, 
stainless steel construction .. . are important 
features that cut maintenance costs and insure 
reliable, continuous operation. 


Contact your Cherry-Burrell man and get 
the details . . . in preparation for the day when 
The Round Processor can start to work for you! 


300, 500, 600, 800 and 1000 gallon sizes. 
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Recognition Given 
Milkmen Medals for 


Heroic Service Performed While 


Win Pasteur 


in Line of Duty 


Pasteur Medals awarded to milkmen 
for distinguished service were announced 
by the Milk Industry Foundation. 


Leo Vaut, The Borden Company, Mid- 
west City, Okla., receives the gold Pas- 
teur Medal for saving many lives from 
a burning plane. Delivering milk to a 
customer's doorstep, he saw a transport 
taking off from a nearby air field, but it 
crashed. The plane seemed intact. Gas 


tanks broke without exploding but plane 
and ground were saturated and suddenly 
caught fire. The milkman ran to the 
wreckage as two passengers were getting 
out unassisted. Vaut first rescued an 
Army Nurse and a badly injured man 
and helped put out their burning clothes. 
Next, Vaut and another man dragged 
out the 10 remaining people, got them 
away from the fire and extinguished the 
fire from théir clothes. Two of the ten 
had been killed instantly. Only one 
doctor arrived quickly and Vaut helped 
administer first aid. The survivors, Army 
personnel and civilian service workers, to 
a great extent owe their lives to Vaut and 
a man who helped him. 
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NEW STOELTING 


Filter Features 


Write today for complete information 
Yy 


STOELTING BROS. CO. 


KIEL, WISCONSIN 


Advanced Dairy Equipment 


The 


Double Filtration. 
Uniform Filtering. 


Extra 
Area. 


35,000 Lbs. 
Capacity. 


Easily Cleaned. 
Easily Installed. 


Large Filtering 


Per Hour 


Low Cost Operation. 
Can Not Be Overloaded. 
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John Straub and Merritt Johnson of 
the Erie County Milk Association, Green 
Township, Pa., receive silver Pasteur 
Medals for getting milk to stricken and 
marooned families through severe _bliz- 
zards and heavy snows. They battled 
the storms to reach the completely iso- 
lated section, using a milk truck as far 
as it would go, then across fields with 
a team and bobsled, and by snow shoes 
for the final mile and one-half.  Re- 
peated trips were necessary to carry the 
entire load which included bread and 
mail, and the trip consumed an entire 
day. The milkmen sacrificed their free 
day each week to make the deliveries. 
Emergency food and fuel deliveries by 
plane were the only other contact the 
nine families including 19 small children 
had during the eight weeks the milk- 
men served. 


Bronze Medal Awards 

Bronze medals were awarded to the 
following milkmen: 

Joseph Ahern, Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co., Philadelphia, for capturing 
an armed theif who had robbed a woman. 
After a lengthy run he tackled the thief 
who beat him off with a black jack. The 
milkman pickup up a stick and resumed 
the chase. . After running through alleys 
and streets for eight blocks, Ahern sub- 
dued the robber and held him until the 
police arrived. Stolen articles were re- 
covered. 


Barnett Simons, Sheffield Farms Co., 
New York, while on his rounds heard a 
child screaming and ran to the house 
and extinguished a fire on the second 
floor. He also called the fire department 
and quieted the mother who had been at 
a neighborhood church and became hys- 
terical when she saw fire engines in front 
of her home. 

James Orr, Abbotts Dairies, Philadel- 
phia, who rushed a young boy to a 
hospital after finding him badly wounded 
from falling out of a tree that cut his 
abdomen on a sharp-edged tin. 

Anthony Gravallese, H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Orient Heights, Mass., helped § 
sleeping families out of a burning build- 
ing after discovering fire sweeping 
through wooden back porches. He also 
called the fire department in time to 
save the building. 

Howard Rudolph, Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co., Frankford, Pa., carried a child 
out of a burning home and went back 
into the smoke for the 1-year old baby 
of the family. He collapsed as he got 
out and was taken to the hospital for 
smoke poisoning. The baby died. 

Eugene B. Marshall, Bowman Dairy 
Co. of Chicago, for reviving a woman 
who had attempted to hang herself. He 
administered artificial respiration learned 
in First Aid classes until the police ar- 
rived with a pulmotor. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Roy Craver, Penn Dairies, Inc., York, 
Pa., for saving a woman and preventing 
a possible explosion that would have 
endangered other lives. The woman was 
unconscious from gas in a kitchen range. 


James C. Arthur, Fruman Dairy, Dar- 
lington, Pa., discovered a farm house on 
fire, awakened the family and helped 
carry belongings that could be saved. 

Loring C. Smith, H. P. Hood and 
Sons, Lynn, Mass., for rescuing a woman 
overcome by gas. He climbed out of a 
hall window to a small balcony to gain 
entrance. 

A special posthumous medal 
awarded to Leonard Evans, Meadow 
Gold Dairies, Pittsburgh, Pa., who was 
fatally injured while assisting an injured 
man from the scene of an automobile 
accident. A car out of control on the 
icy highway bore down on the two men, 
hospitalizing the injured man and inflict- 
ing injuries that caused the death of the 
milkman. 


was 
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BOWMAN PLACEMENT AWARD 





Chicago Milk Firm Honored for Plac- 
ing Air Servicemen 

The Air Services Placement Center in 
Chicago presented the first in a series 
of special citations March 26. This 
award, given for outstanding interest and 
cooperation in placing men _ returning 
from the Air Services, was presented to 
the Bowman Dairy Company at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Chicago Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

The event took place in the Wedge- 
wood Room at Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. Ralph Rohweder, president of the 
Junior Association of Commerce, made 
the presentation for the Air Services 
Placement Center. 

It was pointed out that one of every 
six employees of Bowman Dairy Com- 
pany is a returned veteran. Ninety-one 
returned Air Service men are employed 
by the company. Dr. D. B. Peck, Bow- 
man president, declared, “The Air Serv- 
ices Placement Center is doing a most 
eficient job in assisting these returning 
men to find positions in the business 
world. Trained counsellors and personnel 
experts are constantly on the alert in 
guiding applicants into responsible posi- 
tions. Employers can assist veterans and 
benefit their companies by cooperating 
with the Air Services Placement Center.” 

Distinguished guests at the award 
luncheon included Brigadier General 
John A. Rogers, Sixth Service Command 
Surgeon; Rear Admiral Edward C. Ewen, 
Naval Air Reserve Training Command, 
and Colonel Chester L. Fordney, Officer 
in Charge, Central Marine Recruiting 
Division. 

Following the presentation of the cita- 
tion, two outstanding pilots, one Army 
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and one Navy, related briefly some of 
their experiences. A sound color film was 
shown depicting U. S. Navy air combat 
activities in the Pacific. 

-- a 


TO SELL DAIRY STOCK 





Raleigh, N. C.—Kirchofer and Arnold, 
investment bankers, recently completed 
arrangements for the purchase of $1,- 
000,000 worth of Coble Dairy Products, 
Inc., five per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. It is to be offered for public sale 
later. Part of the poceeds of the new 
financing will be used to construct a 
new, modern processing plant at South 
Boston, Va. 


R. C. Kichofer, president of the in- 
vestment firm, announced that when the 
preferred stock is offered to the public 
“it is intended that the offering will be 
limited strictly to residents of the State 
of North Carolina.” 

~<_ 


FIRE DAMAGES DAIRY 


Springfield, Mass. — The two-story 
wooden warehouse of the United Dairy 
System, Inc., here, heavily stored with 
paraffine-coated ice cream cups and caps 
and milk bottle caps and other trade 
shipping containers, and three tons of 
sugar, was badly damaged by a_ two- 
alarm fire recently. 








It's smart to use Lo-Bax wherever 
milk or dairy products are 
handled —especially during warm 


weather when bacteria multiply so 
much faster. 


Lo-Bax, the concentrated, fast-killing 
chlorine bactericide, helps prevent milk 
spoilage and improves quality stand- 
ards by rigidly controlling bacteria 
and sanitizing all surfaces with which 
milk or cream comes in contact. 


ad 











Easy to handle—Lo-Bax kills bacteria 
almost instantly . .. at amazingly low 
cost. It contains 50% available chlor- 
ine, dissolves quickly in water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft—to make clear 
dairy rinse solutions. 


Order Lo-Bax from your supply house 
today! In the plant and on the farm, 
it's just what you and your milk pro- 
ducers need for safe, sure control of 
bacteria this summer. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 
ors -F:¥.4 


CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 
50% AVAILABLE CHLORINE 


Lo-Bax ... Super-Nufos... HTH-15... 
Dry Ice . . . Carbonic Gas . . . Ammonia, 
Anhydrous & Aqua... Caustic Soda... 
Soda Ash... Bicarbonate of Soda... 
Liquid Chlorine . . . Chlorine Dioxide oo 
PH-Plus... Synthetic Salt Cake... Sodium 
Chlorite Products . . . Sodium Methylote 
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Return the Empties 
Appeal to Drivers by Posters Designed 
to Bring 
Bottles Back to Plants 


by Owens-Illinois 


Continuing its campaign to get milk 
bottles back into circulation, Owens-lIlli- 
nois Glass Company has directed its new 
appeal to drivers of dairies throughout 
the country. 

The glass company, anxious to cooper- 
ate with the dairy industry in helping 
supply an increasing demand for milk, 
has prepared and distributed to dairies 
an attention-getting colorful poster for 
use in their plants. 

















The poster, measuring 17 x 23 inches 
points out that housewives and grocers 
are being asked to “keep empties in 
circulation” and urges dairy drivers to 
“Let’s Do Our Share By Cheerfully Mak- 
ing Pick-Ups”. 

It was suggested to dairy operators 
that they tack this poster in their driver 
meeting rooms to impress on them their 
responsibility in getting bottles back into 
service. 

Samples of “Help” posters and cards 
were also sent to dairies with an offer 
to supply a quantity of 50 each free of 
charge. Arrangements were made with 
a Toledo printer to supply larger quan- 
tities at a special price. 

These posters and cards carried the 
following message: 

“Help!! Empty Milk Bottles Are 
Needed by Your Dairy to Carry on Un- 
interrupted Economical Distribution. Re- 
turn Milk Bottles Promptly—Please.” 

They are intended for placing in retail 
store outlets to remind customers to re- 
turn empty milk bottles. 

ee 


STURDY-BILT CONSOLIDATION 





The Dostal & Lowey Company of 
Menomonee Falls, Wis., announces that 
the Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corporation 
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has now become associated with “D & 
L.” at Menomonee Falls. The outstand- 
ing and popular features that have made 
“Sturdy-Bilt” a leader in the industry 
have been combined with some of the 
operational features of the “D & L” Soak- 
er Washer resulting in a new improved 
“Sturdy-Bilt” that will prove to be of in- 
terest to dairymen everywhere. 

Facilities at Menomonee Falls have 
been greatly expanded to provide efficient 
modern production lines with increased 
capacity to help meet the expected de- 
mand for these new washers. 

Burt Huseby, vice president, assures 
dairymen that all effort is being expended 
to insure a steady flow of “Sturdy-Bilts” 
in the near future. 


ii, 
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GLASS COMPANY PURCHASE 








Court Approves Acquisition of Kimble 
Glass Company by Owens-Illinois 
Proposed acquisition by the Owens- 

Illinois Glass Company of the business 

and assets of the Kimble Glass Company 

was approved recently by Judge Frank 

L. Kloeb of Federal District Court in 

Toledo. 

Judge Frank L. Kloeb also entered an 
order in the case of the United States 
vs. Hartford-Empire Company and others 
in the U. S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of Ohio, Western Division, 
approving the acquisition by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company of the business 
and assets of the Kimble Glass Company. 

The plants of the Kimble Glass Com- 
pany are located at Vineland, Pleasant- 
ville, and Camden, N. J., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., and Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 

Wm. E. Levis, chairman of the board 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, an- 
nounced it is contemplated that the 
shares of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
will be used in the purchase of the assets. 
He said the acquisition is subject to the 
approval of the directors of the two com- 
panies and the shareholders of Kimble 
Glass Company. 

Kimble Glass Company is engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of tubing 
and cane and the fabrication of products 
therefrom, a field in which Owens-Illinois 
has not heretofore engaged. 

Mr. Levis said the operation of Kimble 
Glass Company will be continued under 
its existing management as a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company and that the business will be 
expanded into other fields in which they 
have not previously been engaged. 


ae 





NEW UP-STATE STATION 


Newport, N. Y.—A new milk receiving 
plant to be jointly operated by the Herki- 
mer Creamery, Inc., and the Coday 
Farms, Inc., is to be erected here. Con- 
struction is to commence at an early date. 


Army Food Institute 


QM Research Division Revises Pro. 
gram to Meet Changing Conditions — 


Modern Laboratory in Chicago 


With eighty thousand square feet ot 
laboratory space, furnished with the 
most modern equipment and staffed 
with two hundred technically trained 
and experienced men and women, the 
Quartermaster Food and Container In. 
stitute for the Armed Forces, in Chi- 
cago, formerly the subsistence Research 
and Development Laboratory, is revis- 
ing its research and educational program 
to meet ever-changing conditions. 


Under the direction of Colonel Charles 





Maj. George Ge'man, Technical Director 


S. Lawrence, recently released Jap pris- 
oner of war, the activities of the Insti- 
tute are guided by:Major George Gel- 
man, Technical Director; Lt. Col. Don 
L. Deane, chief, Food and Commodity 
Development Division; Lt. Col. Robert 
K. Blair, chief, School Division; Captain 
Harold Tompkins, chief, Control Labor- 
atory Division; Dr. Jesse H. White, 
chief, Administrative Division; and Al- 
bert V. Grundy, chief, Container Re- 
search and Development Division. 


These men have at their disposal the 
most modern chemical and_ bacteriolog- 
ical laboratories, facilities for testing 
packaging under all possible conditions, 
storage chambers simulating any climatic 
condition in the world, and a food ac- 
ceptance research laboratory where the 
acceptability of all food items is deter- 
mined and recorded in a most compre- 
hensive manner. 

The program of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute embraces almost every 
aspect of food and container research 
development — processing, chemical, 
bacteriological, nutritional, organoleptic 
(taste, aroma, palatability, etc.) and 
physical properties. Headquarters of the 
Institute are at 1849 West Pershing Road. 
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rth MILK PROCESSORS, everywhere, are speeding up their 15,000 to 25,000 Lbs. 
- filtering operations, and enjoying doubly increased pro- Capacity Per Hour 

Insti- duction facilities as a result of installing the efficient 
0 DAMROW Dual Type “A” Milk Filter. Equipped with 


. Don 


of pump used, is possible with this Dual Damrow 
nodity this twin unit, it is easy to obtain continuous filtering. For Filter. Tank is 100 Gal. capacity. 27” Inside 
Robert 


weer when one filter cloth fills up — simply swing the intake Depth; 34” Top Diameter; 30’ Bottom Diame- 
Labor over to the other filter without stopping its pump while ter; 4514," High. Overall. Best capacity results 
ae you insert a new filter cloth. are obtained by using the highest tank possible 
1a All 


r Re- 


based upon milk quality, discharge head, and size 


The Damrow Dual Type “A” Milk Filter is adapted to 


sal tl “leoes oe 
af si every filtering need, at the receiving end or at other stages 


riolog- RETURN THIS COUPON — for 
testing of operation, although the arrangements for installing bulletins and complete facts about 
an vary — depending upon the form of processing used. Damrow Dual Milk Filters. 
imatic 


od ac- Yen pegrebecpeembnaes mire opi tebe sient 
re the 


deter- 


Damrow Brothers 
’ 

ympre- : 

I pyay| e W 204 Western Ave. Send Gy toe, Wieeenitsn - 9 

Con- Please send us information and _ Bulletins i 


every covering the Damrow Dual Type “A™ Milk Filter. 
search COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE EER ree 
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X-16 Refer to Table 1 


X-10 Refer to Table 1 


Cross-breeding With Dairy Cattle 


Results of an Experiment Conducted by the Agricultural Research Administration, 


Bureau of Dairy Industry, at Agricultural Center, Beltsville, Maryland 


(By M. H. Fohrman, Head, Division of Cattle Breeding, 


AIRY FARMERS have long been 
D interested in the probable results 

of crossing breeds of dairy cattle. 
This interest has been stimulated in re- 
cent years by the spectacular success 
with hybrid corn and by progress of ex- 
perimental work in crossing breeds of 
poultry, swine, and beef cattle. 


The published material on cattle breed- 
ing contains very little conclusive infor- 
mation based on experimental work in 
crossing the dairy breeds. Some work 
was done at the Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station nearly 30 years ago, 
which involved the Holstein, Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Ayrshire dairy breeds and 
the Aberdeen-Angus beef breed, but 
most of the crossing was between the 





X-3 Refer to Table 1 
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beef and dairy breeds. A Guernsey and 
Holstein crossing experiment was started 
in a private herd in Massachusetts in 
1911 and later transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The University of 
Wisconsin also has done some cross- 
breeding work with Jersey, Holstein, and 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle. In most of these 
experiments, however, the milk-produc- 
tion level of the experimental animals 
was not too clearly established—particu- 
larly the level of milk production which 
the dairy sires were capable of trans- 
mitting. 

In order to explore the field of cross- 
breeding dairy cattle and to develop use- 
ful information, the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry set up a cross-breeding experi- 


Feeding and Manegement Investigations) 


ment at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., early in 1989. 
This research was supported mainly by 
an appropriation from funds made avail- 
able by the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 
29, 1935. This preliminary report de- 
scribes the nature of the experiment and 
its progress to date. 


Experimental Plan, Methods, and 
Animals Used 


Four dairy breeds are included in the 
experiment—Holsteins, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, and Red Danes. Foundation 
females were brought to Beltsville from 
the Bureau’s field station herds, where 
the proved-sire system of breeding has 
been in use for a number of years. The 





X-50 Refer to Table 2 
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Yes, it’s commencement day for an- 
other group of Diversey D-Men. 
These men have just completed weeks 
of intensive class-room instruction 
..-9 hours a day, 6 days a week... 
and each has passed his final “exams” 
with flying colors. 

During their first few weeks in the 
field these new Diversey D-Men will 
be accompanied by old-timers with 
years of practical experience, while 
their “academic” education in the sci- 
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ence of food plant sanitation will 
continue through specially arranged 
correspondence courses and “‘re- 
fresher” meetings. 

Even when a Diversey D-Man is on 
his own, his recommendations will 
be checked and re-checked by the 
Diversey Technical Service Dept. 
Occasionally he may be stumped by 
an unusual orextremely difficult prob- 
lem. When that happens, an S.O.S. to 
headquarters will promptly bring a 





key man from Diversey’s Technical 
Service Staff. 

In the field of food plant sanita- 
tion, Diversey alone is represented 
by such an organization of trained 
specialists. Next time you have a 
sanitation problem, call in a Diversey 
D-Man. He’ll get results... we guar- 
antee it! THE DIVERSEY CORPORA- 
TION, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


DIVERSEY PRODUCTS FOR THE DAIRY PLANT 


Diversol—A quick-acting dis- 
infectant combining sodium 
hypochlorite and alkaline 
sodium phosphate in crystal 
form. Disinfects without 
corroding equipment. 


D-Luxe —The ideal product for 
daily hand or machine clean- 
ing of equipment. 


Relion—A triple-action com- 
pound that assures clean, 
sparkling bottles. 


Mirrolite—For bottle washing 
in hard water areas. 


Heavy Duty —Cleans copper 
vacuum pans. 


Sealite—Prevents scale de- 
posits in rinse tanks. 

Everite—For removing scale 
and encrustations from bot- 
tle and can washing ma- 
chines, vat coils, condens- 
ers, and other equipment. 


Novex — Delivers clean, sweet- 
smelling cans at low cost. 

Canrite—Removes milkstone 
from cans quickly and safely 
by machine washing. 

Dilac—Removes milkstone 
from plate-type pasteurizers. 


Dicoloid—Used in paste-form 
to remove milkstone. 
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Holsteins were from the Huntley, Mont., 
and the Mandan, N. D., stations; the 
Jerseys from the Lewisburg, Tenn., sta- 
tion; and the Guernseys from the Co- 
lumbia, S. C., station. Females of the 
Red Dane breed were available at Belts- 
ville, as were also sires of the Holstein, 
Jersey, and Red Dane breeds. 


The Holstein sire (No. 966) was bred 
at Beltsville, but he had been proved in 
a cooperators herd before he was re- 
turned to Beltsville for use in this ex- 
periment. His proof was based on 31 
dam-and-daughter pairs, all milked 3 
times a day for 305 days. The daughters 
averaged 18,416 pounds of milk and 645 
pounds of butterfat and their dams av- 
eraged 17,772 pounds of milk and 619 
pounds of butterfat (mature equivalent 
basis). He was also the sire of several 
red and white calves, indicating he was 
heterozygous for color. 


The three Jersey sires used in this ex- 
periment were bred and proved in the 
Beltsville herd. Most of the matings to 
Jersey sires thus far have been made to 


No. 1114. 


The Red Dane sire (D-501) was an 
imported bull. He was proved in the 
Red Dane herd at Beltsville and, up to 
April 1944, was the only sire of that 
breed used in this experiment. 


No Guernsey sire was available for 
this experiment, consequently only fe- 
males of the Gernsey breed are involved. 


All the foundation animals, both males 
and females, were of known producing 
and transmitting ability, and it was felt 
that blending this proved stock would 
bring forth any hybrid vigor that might 
result from crossing breeds. 


The major plan of the experiment dif- 
fers from the usual pattern of cross- 
breeding, in that it calls for continuous 
introduction of new genes (units of in- 
heritance) through the use of proved sires 
of the respective breeds. The females 
resulting from the mating of two breeds 
—Holsteins and Jerseys, for example— 
are mated to the Red Dane sire for the 
three-breed crosses. The resulting three- 
breed females in this case are then mated 
to either a Jersey or Holstein proved sire 
in a second round of the three breeds 
involved. 


Only a limited number of matings be- 
tween the crossbred animals have been 
made so far. 


All females are weighed and measure- 
ments are made periodically, and their 
producing ability is determined in the 
first lactation period under uniform en- 
vironmental conditions. They are all 
milked 3 times a day for a 365-day lacta- 
tion period and bred about 4% months 
after calving. They are barn fed during 
the first lactation period because pastures 
vary at Beltsville with weather conditions 


% 


and also because the beneficial effects 
of pasture grass would not come to all 
cows at the same stage of lactation. The 
cows are fastened in stall ties, but they 
are turned out in a dry lot for a short 
time after milking if the weather permits. 


Results of the Experiment to Date 


Four different breeds are represented 
in the experiment and an attempt has 
been made to keep all combinations in 
balance so far as numbers are concerned. 
No reciprocal crosses with Guernseys 
have been made because no proved sire 
of this breed has been available. Only a 
few matings of Jerseys and Guernseys 
have been made, because it was thought 
that the differences between these two 


breeds were not very great. With the 
Holstein, Jersey, and Red Dane breeds 
the plan was to breed reciprocal crosses, 
but the mating of Holstein and Jersey 
bulls to Red Dane females was held up 
for a time in order to increase the size 
of the Red Dane herd. Some of the 
groups were upset by unbalanced sex 
ratios, but an attempt will be made tp 
equalize them as much as possible. 
The data on birth weight and growth 
of the crossbred animals are being an. 
alyzed and prepared for early publica. 
tion. The only results to be presented 
here are the production records on the 
animals that have completed one lacta- 
tion period or that have progressed far 
enough to afford an estimate of their 








fable 1.- Production records of the crossbred cows that represent the various two-breed 
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Breeds combined, > age Resins : onal 
and cow No. H 3 : : 
Milk ; Butterfat ; : : 
2/ : Lbs. : Pet. : Lbs.: Y.-M. : : a 
Jersey X Guernsey: 3 3 3 : 3 : 
I-13 : 10,653 : 5.27 : 562: 2-2 : 3: No. 1565 
Jersey X Holstein: 3 H $ H $ 3 : 
X-1 : 9,76 : 4.85 : 475 : 2-0 ;:------ 3 No. 1114 
X-3- : 13,065 : 4.71 : 615 : l-ll : $ Do. 
X-17---------------- : 13,837 : 3.85 : 533 : 2-3 : : No. 110 
X-S32----------------: 13,728 : 3.94 : 540: l-ll : ---: No. 1565 
X-35- : 10,508 : 5.24 : 550 : 2- 1 : Mastitis : No. 1114 
X-41----------------: 12,453 : 4.63 : 576: 2-5 : 477? Do. 
X-42----------------: 8,173 : 4.83 : 395 : & 3 : Incomplete, 238 days 4/_; Do. 
X-47---------------- : 12,189 : §.13 : 625 : 1- 8 : Barn bred too early-----: Do. 
Holstein X Jersey: 5/ 3 3 : $ 8 : 
X-5- : 13,032 : 4.62 : 602 : 24 ;: : No. 966 
X-11---------------- : 12,564 : 4.82 : 606 : 2-4 : 3 Do. 
X-20------- monnn-——-; 12,383 : 5.13 : 636 : l-ll : $ Do. 
X-30. : 11,867 : 5.60 : 664 : 2-0 ; 8 Do. 
X-38: : 11,929 : 5.09 : 607 : 2-1 : 8 Do. 
%-40---------------- : 13,690 : 4.74 : 649 : 2-8 FY Do. 
X-51------- -—---——--; 12,353 : 4.36 : 539 : 2- 5 +: Incomplete, 317 days----: Do. 
Holstein X Guernsey: 5/ Hy H ’ : 3 : 
X-16. : 14,577 : 4.68 : 663 : 2-5 : : No. 966 
%X~-26------——--—----——; 11,717 : 4.84 : 567: 2-0 : 8 Do. 
X-28. : 14,052 : 4.63 : 651: 2-3 : $ Do. 
X-33- : 11,363 : 5.53 : 629 : 2-0 3: $ Do. 
X-43------—-—--------: 11,990 : 4.12 : 494 : 2- 4 : Mastitis : Do. 
X-44- : 15,284 : 4.10 : 627: 1-11 : $ Do. 
X-45. : 11,341 : 4.95 : 561: 2-9 : $ Do. 
Holetein X Red Dane: s/ H 3 H Hy 3 $ 
: 12,730 : 4.04 : 514 :2-3 : : No. 966 
Red Dane X Holstein: 2/ : H 3 $ g $ 
X-22. : 16,949 : 3.60 : 611 : 2-2 : : D-501 
I-23 : 14,636 : 3.77 : 552 : 2-0 3: : Do. 
X-46. : 11,103 : 4.05 : 449 : 1-11 :-Mastitis-----—--------- : Do. 
X-56 : 14,741 : 4.06 : 599 : 2- O : Incomplete, 331 days----: Do. 
x-58 : 7,984 : 4.17 : 333 : 2-4 +: Incomplete, 197 days----: Do. 
Red Dane X Jersey: 3 FY 3 : 3 3 
x-7 3 12,228 : 4.80 : 586 : 2-7 : D-501 
X-10----------------; 12,561 : 5.03 : 631 : l-ll : 3 Do. 
x-18 3 13,315 : 5.06 : 674: 2-2 ; : Do. 
X-29 : 12,691 : 4.56 : 579 : 1l-ll : : Do. 
X-70-----—---—-------: 1,024 : 3.94 : 40: l-ll : Incomplete, 54 days---—: Do. 
Red Dane X Guernsey: 8/ Hy Hy H $ $ 3 
X-21-----—-------——-: 14,614 : 4.12 : 602: 2-1 : : D-501 
X-52 : 14,044 : 4.30 : 603 : 2-2 : 3 Do. 
X-53 : 14,055 : 4.79 : 674: l-ll ; ; $ Do. 
X-61-----—--—-- —---: 8,581 : 4.24 : 364: 1-11 +: Incomplete, 238 days--—: Do. 





1/ All cows werd milked 3 times a day, 


for 365 days unless otherwise indicated. 


2/ One other female in this group died before milking age. 

3/ Note that X-17 and X-32 in this group were sired by Jersey bulls other than No. 1114, 
and they are considerably below the others in percentage of butterfat. 

4/ X-42 calved first on August 2, 1944, producing 8,292 pounds of milk and 404 pounds of 


butterfat in 264 days. 
July 3, 1945. 


She was bred too early and freshened for her second lactation 


Two more in this group are still under milking age. 


One more in thie group is still under milking age. 


5 
y Five more in this group are still under milking age. 


B/ Three more in this group still under milking age. 
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9 the ability. Complete comparisons of dams _ expression of inheritance in these cattle. they would outproduce their dams. By 
ie and daughters i be made when the The extremes in milk production range —— — of = pwogeethe 
lersey @ YaROUS ges gs ire been tested for from 9,784 pounds for X-1 up to 16,949 th “ae cash aa a” ‘alles in _ ac 
eld up milk and butterfat production. for X-22. In butterfat production the nef ran sRag cod dams that pe 
he sim Table 1 gives the milk and butter- low is 449 pounds for X-46 and the high "ig 2 a , ae 7 anor 
; qe ; 09 f ying. Fete ; »e expected was estimated. The actual 
of the § fat production records of the various 683 for X-16, and X-46 has mastitis dur- ° fhe cage onleesl janes rou 
Pe ? , hie sd , -. increase, however, turned out to be ap 
ed sex § combinations of two breeds. No cull- ing the part of her lactation period. This aie: yyy Bes os A 
, . f : ee . £ . i ‘ proximately 20 per cent more than the 
ade tp | ing has been practiced in this experi- variation in butterfat production is not poner Matt sage 9 1ipeoana te Reaper 
le. ment and all females that have come Unusual, in groups of this size, for heifers pa 1 b d aval — 
crowth § into production are listed. In each com- of a single breed sired by one bull. It aa ad ‘ at [ Gest cross of two 
ing an. | bination of two breeds, the breed of the is noteworthy that not a single individual a - ; hat the ars os ate 
: sire is listed first. in the lot would be classed as a poor breeds may result in good producing m- 
rublica- producer. If they had had access to dividuals, as'it has in this experiment, 
esented Thirty-two females of the various two- good pasture there is a possibility that the question arises as to what would 
on the J breed combinations have completed pro-  ¢},. average may have been higher. happen if the hybrids were intermated. 
B lacta- duction records. The average of these i j; That is the point in cross-breeding where 
sed far f 32 records is 12,842 pounds of milk Variation Between Groups most of the teaching on the subject has 
of their | and 592 pounds of butterfat. The aver- There is some variation between been weighted with caution. This phase 
- age test is 4.64 per cent. The average groups in average production, but the of the question will be explored grad- 
breed age at calving was 2 years 2 months. numbers in each group are relatively ually as the experiment progresses, but 
~ a The six cows with incompleted records, small and a few additional animals in for the time being the plan is to mate 
——— ] which are not included in the average, each group might bring them more in the two-breed females to a proved sire 
Sire already indicate that they will not alter line. However, there is a possibility of of a third breed. Some three-breed cross- 
the average materially. There will be a some genetic differences in the sires used, es of this kind have already been made, 
total of 38 individuals when those now but at this stage it appears that the heif- and the resulting females that have come 
in milk complete their records, and 13 ers sired by the Holstein No. 966 and into production are listed in table 2, 
» more not yet in milk will push the total Red Dane D-501 are about equal and shown herewith. 
a to 51 if they all come into production. they are somewhat better than those Only four of these three-breed heifers 
Do. In breeding experiments with large ani- sired by Jersey No. 1114 and the two have completed 365-day lactation ree- 
. 1202 mals, this constitutes a sizeable group other Jersey bulls used. ords, but the average, while it is not 
* a and when the animals are handled under Compared with their own dams, the conclusive, is impressive. The average 
Do. carefully controlled conditions the re- great majority of these 32 crossbred heif- of these four records is 14,837 pounds 
Pt sults are indicative. Mastitis has inter- ers are better producers. They are of milk and 645 pounds of butterfat. 
; fered with the records in a few cases, daughters of high transmitting sires and The average test is 4.39 per cent. The 
a but on the whole there has been a free for that reason it was to be expected that average age at calving was 1 year 11 





2 STYLES AVAILABLE — Regular Model for Storage Purposes 
or Frigidwall Unit for Cooling and Storage — 


‘ tank is 
moisture — protects fully against temperature changes. 


Manhole door and cover of Stain- 


less Steel — simple to operate. 





Regular model insulated, sealed against 
Frigidwall unit is dual 
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storage tank. Means less milk handling, faster cooling and resultant savings in 
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Completely Sanitary — Easy to Clean 


Tanks are of 18-8 Stainless Steel construction and have Stainless Steel lining 
which is smooth and polished. Stainless Steel is, of course, acid and rust proof 
and all that it requires to keep tank clean and sanitary is washing out after use. 


Sight glass 
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fittings and 
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monins. Here too the incompleted rec- 
ords show no evidence of greatly reduc- 
ing this average, and it is significant that 
all of these three-breed heifers are ex- 
ceeding their two-breed dams in produc- 
tion. 


One of the striking characteristics 
shown by all of these cross-bred animals 
is their persistency in milk production. 
The records show that in many cases the 
monthly butterfat production varies less 
than 10 pounds from the high to the low 
month. This is perhaps one of the factors 
which adds to the production potential 
of the proved sires used. 


Some intermating of hybrids is now 
being done in a limited way in order to 
check on the transmitting ability of males 
bred like the females listed above. Cross- 
bred bull X-120 is a son of Red Dane 
sire D-501 and his dam was a Holstein 
foundation cow. He was kept to use on 
heifers which might be difficult to settle, 
and there are two of his daughters in 
the herd. The first of these is X-49, and 
her dam was a Holstein X Jersey. X-49 
is therefore a three-breed female, with 
the Holstein breed represented by both 
her sire and dam. She freshened at 2 
years of age and produced 14,082 
pounds of milk and 658 pounds of but- 
terfat, with an average fat test of 4.68 
per cent. Her dam freshened at 2 years 
4 months of age and produced 12,584 
pounds of milk and 606 pounds of but- 
terfat, with an average fat test of 4.82 
per cent. Although one case proves noth- 
ing, the inheritance for milk and butter- 
fat production should be the same in 


these males as has been demonstrated by 
the females of similar breeding. 


A summary of the records completed 
by 32 two-breed and 5 three-breed cows 
(including X-49) shows an average of 
13,095 pounds of milk and 599 pounds 
of butterfat, with an average test of 4.62 
per cent, at the average age of 2 years 
2 months. 

Discussion and Possible Application 
of the Results 

This cross-breeding project is being 
carried on in order to develop knowledge 
on the subject, but the results so far may 
warrant a few speculations as to the ap- 
plication of this method of breeding. 


First of all, it must be emphasized that 
production-proved foundation stock and 
production-proved sires were used almost 
entirely. Therefore, it can be said that 
similar results can be expected only 
where proved stock is used in making 
the crosses. This lends emphasis to the 
value of proved sires in breeding for milk 
and butterfat production. Factors which 
control milk and butterfat production ap- 
pear to be similar in the different dairy 
breeds. Numbers are now large enough 
and the combinations have enough va- 
riety to indicate that this method of 
breeding has repeatability if proved sires 
are used. 

The stock warning against cross-breed- 
ing is that if Holsteins and Jerseys are 
intermated the resulting animals will pro- 
duce Jersey quantity and Holstein qual- 
ity of milk. This may be true with ran- 
dom bred animals of these two breeds, 





Table 2.— Production records of the crossbred cows that represent the various three-breed 





combinations I/ 





Breeds combined, s 


Actual production 




















. . Age 7 Remarks Sire 
and Cow No. > Milk Butterfat * . : 
> Lbs. : Pet. : Lbs.: Y.-M.: : 
Holstein sire and 2/ 3 $ 3 3 : : 

Red Dane X Jersey dam: 3 : $ 3 3 : 
X=50--------—----------=;: 16,186 : 3.97 : 643 : lell :-------->---.-~...---.. : No. 966 
%-62-------------------- > 9,413 : 3.86 : 363 : 2- 0 : Incomplete, 199 days--: Do. 

Red Dane sire and 3/ $ $ H $ : : 

Jersey X Holstein dam: $ : $ $ $ $ 
X-39- : 13,992 : 4.35 : 609 : l-1l :-- : D501 
X-54--------------------; 16,500 : 4.16 : 686 : 1-11 : 3 Do. 

Red Dane sire and $ 3 $ $ : : 

Holstein X Guernsey dam: 4/ 3 Fy $ $ 3 : 
X-55------------------ —-: 13,703 : 4.42 : 605 : 2-1: Incomplete, 316 days--: D-501 
X-60--------------------; 11,367 : 3.82 : 434: 1-11 : Incomplete, 269 days--: Do. 

Red Dane sire and 5/ H : H Hy : : 

Holstein X Jersey dam: 3 3 g 3 FY : 

X-65 : 7,485 : 4.36 : 326 : 1-11 : Incomplete, 190 days--: D-501 

Jersey sire and 6/ $ 3 H 3 $ : 

Red Dane X Holstein dam: 3 3 $ : : Hy 
X-48------~-------------; 12,668 : 5.07 : 643 : 2- 0 :-- : No. 1114 








1/ All cows were milked 3 times a day, for 365 days unless otherwise indicated. 
2/ Thirteen more three-breed heifers sired by Holstein No. 966 are in the herd, 7 of which 
are from Red Dane X Jersey dams, 2 from Red: Dane X Guernsey dams, 1 from a Jersey X Guernsey 


dam, and 3 from dams resulting from crosses of three breeds. 


second cycle of three breeds. 


This is the beginning of the 


3/ Two more heifers of this combination are under milking age. 

4/ Four more heifers of this combination are under milking age. 

LY Six more heifers of this combination aré under milking age. 

6/ Five more three—breed heifers by Jersey sire No. 1114 are in the herd; 3 of which are 
from Red Dane X Holstein dams, 1 from a Holstein X Red Dane dan, and 1 from u dam representing 


three breeds. 
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but it is only fair to make the statement 
check with the normal expectation. Hol. 
stein quantity and Jersey quality of milk 
are as likely to occur as the reverse, but 
the great majority of the offspring will 
produce at an interbreed level for both 
milk and percentage of butterfat. 

This type of cross-breeding holds pos- 
sibilities for expanding the usefulness of 
registered cattle. As indicated, the 
method calls for the use of proved sires 
of different breeds. Adequately proved 
sires will be essential to maintain the high 
level of production and add hybrid vigor, 

Commercial application of  cross- 
breeding of dairy cattle awaits only the 
demonstration of superior ability on the 
part of the hybrid animal. Many com- 
mercial dairymen do not have facilities 
for raising replacements. They are al- 
ways in the market for the surplus dairy 
cows and heifers from the areas where 
conditions warrant raising extra dairy 
stock. Cross-breeding would also fit well 
into the artificial insemination program. 
Let us assume that a dairyman in a re- 
gion with good pastures and an abund- 
ance of cheap home-grown roughage has 
followed a practice of selling about 10 
or 12 extra heifers each year from a herd 
of 50 milking animals. This represents 
the surplus females above his require- 
ments for herd replacements. If he is a 
member of an artificial breeding associa- 
tion he can order semen from proved 
bulls, of other breeds than the one he 
owns, to impregnate 20 or 25 cows in 
his herd. The resulting crossbred calves 
can be sold as surplus. When the market 
appreciates the value of well-bred hybrid 
heifers, they should bring a premium 
price and will cost no more to raise than 
straight bred heifers. 

Hybridizing may also appeal to the 
man who has spent 10 or 15 years in 
building up a good producing grade herd, 
only to find that he is barred by the 
closed herd book from ever having any 
of his good cows registered. To become 
a breeder of registered stock he would 
have to sacrifice his good grade cows and 
purchase registered females, even though 
his herd may have been bred entirely 
from registered bulls. If by cross-breed- 
ing he can raise the level of production 
in his grade herd, the value of his sur- 
plus cows when sold for dairy purposes 
should be increased correspondingly. 

qemincenscteiiippenieninas 


DAIRY MIXERS ELECT 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — H. J. Grieve, Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee of the 
Dairy Mixers of Pittsburgh, Inc., an- 
nounces in a letter to the “Review” the 
following newly elected members: 

J. Frank Smith of Lily Tulip Cup 
Corp.; C. S. Rogers of Keystone Cone 
Co.; W. Frank Simpson of Dixie Cup 
Co.; and Tom M. McMillan of Nash 
Kelvinator Corp. (Kelvinator Div.). 
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Marketing in Scotland 


Future System, Especially With Re- 
spect to Milk, Subject of Recent 
Series of Discussions 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the 
Review) — The future of the marketing 
system for agricultural products in Scot- 
land, and particularly the future of the 
existing boards and especially the Milk 
Marketing Board, was discussed at a 
gathering of the Dunfermline branch of 
the N.F.U. recently by T. G. Henderson, 
secretary and manager of the Scottish 
Milk Marketing Board. 


Making it clear that he had no in. 
side knowledge on the subject, Mr. 
Henderson indicated that the Govern- 
ment intended to hold discussions with 
all concerned to determine the future 
policies of marketing and distribution, 
which are to be the subject of investiga 
tion by the Ministry of Food. 


The Boards had been left a fairly free 
hand in the war years, he indicated, by 
the Ministries, in the administration of 
the schemes but it had been the Min- 
istry of Food which had fixed prices, 
negotiated details, etc. It was, he 
thought, too early on the other hand 
to assume that the Marketing Board 
would not resume their functions o: 


that, if they did, it would be as limited 
versions of their pre-war type. 


Production and Distribution 


In England it would appear to have 
been indicated that the Marketing 
Boards would, as Agricultural Depart- 
ments, be responsible for production 
only and that marketing and distribution 
would be handled by the Ministry of 
Food. That these function must inter- 
link at some point appeared to be evi- 
dent, and he thought it would be of 
interest to discover where the dividing 
line was to be drawn. 

He wondered whether farmers would 
be allowed to interest themselves in the 
transport of their produce or whether 
they would be concerned purely with 
the production of milk, cereals, eggs and 
potatoes and not interested in the trans 
portation, packaging, assembling and re- 
tailing of these commodities to the 
consumer. 


Mr. Henderson pointed out that the 
public would want freedom of selection 
of dairyman, butcher and supplier. What 
effect would this required freedom have 
on costs to the consumer, the producer 
and to the Exchequer? He thought that, 
in the interests of limiting costs, con- 
trols would have to be retained for some 
considerable time to come. 


He urged that it would be a tragedy 





were the Government plans to fail, since 
this would mean that the producers 
would be left without adequate facilities 
if in the meantime their own marketing 
boards had been allowed to lapse with- 
out precautions having been taken to 
ensure that they could be revived. 

Milk producers would be specially in- 
volved if this were to happen since they 
had lost the farmer's cooperative cream 
eries and farmer's cheese making was 
rapidly also disappearing. 

If farmers and producers wished to 
retain existing facilities for the market- 
ing of their produce, Mr.. Henderson 
urged that they should make this per- 
fectly clear. It was essential, he thought, 
that a definite knowledge be available 
of what part of the activities producers 
wished to retain for themselves before 
discussions were begun with the Govern 
ment authorities on the subject of 
marketing. 

a 


UP-STATE PLANT CLOSES 


Grangerville, N. Y. — The Saratogz 
Creamery Association has announced 
that the Grangerville plant is now closed. 
Lack of business forced the move. Estab- 
lished in 1888 the plant has known but 
two managers. H. J. Myers held the 
reins for the first 26 years and he was 
followed by Frank E. Craig. 








ICE WATER ON 


WHEN YOU WANT IT! 


ALL YOU WANT! 


“KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER 


FURNISHES 32-34° F. WATER IN ANY QUANTITY 
AT ANY TIME YOU WANT IT. 


It requires a comparatively small compressor which builds ice during off 
load periods. Floor space requirements are only 10% of old style holding 
systems. Product protection and insurance of tons of stored ice without 
ice handling is always there to protect against slow down or hurry up 
in the regular operating schedule. There are no sensitive controls that 


need watching or close adjustment. 


It is a “package” job requiring 


just refrigerant and water connections — nothing to build on the job — 
quick easy installation. It is good looking — sheet aluminum sides with 


heavy steel corners. 


The KING ZEERO ICE BUILDER is available in capacities of 
1600 to 10,000 lbs. of ice in one tank. Any number of tanks can be 
connected for very large installations or for future growth. 


Ice water is yours for a low initial cost, low operating cost, and no 


trouble, with a KING ZEERO ICE BUILDER. Write for Bulletin No. 74. 
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Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 





Stainless Equipment 

NTITLED “Allegheny Metal in the 
Dairy Industry,” a new 36-page file- 

size (8% x 11 in.) illustrated booklet, 

has just been published by Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa. 


The introductory article, written by an 
industry authority, deals with the pros- 
pects and equipment problems of Amer- 
ica’s dairv industry and includes figures 
recent 


from authoritative investigation 








among leaders in the industry. While 
pasteurizers and truck tanks, for example, 
were 98 per cent stainless in 1941, cer- 
tain other equipment such as stainless 
milk filters. are expected to show great 
increases. Many applications of stain- 
less stee] dairy equipment are illustrated. 
The booklet contains chapters on the 
fluid milk industry, butter and cheese in- 
dustry, condensed and evaporated milk 
industry, powdered milk industry, ice 
cream plants, milk transportation, dairy 
stores, and home dairy equipment. 


A section on the technology of Alle- 
gheny stainless steel, available forms, and 
fabrication methods is informative and 
useful to fabricators of dairy equipment. 
A bright and colorful cover adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of the booklet. 


Roof Paint 


NEW ALUMINUM roof paint 
A which forms a reflecting, protec-~ 

tive covering over a_ structure, 
providing longer life for the surface and 
reducing inside temperatures by as 
much as 15 degrees, is announced by 
United Gilsonite Laboratories, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


The new paint is processed from a 


40 


fortified with a specially processed pure 
aluminum paste. When the paint is 
applied, the aluminum pigment “leafs” 
to the surface to form a foil-like, met- 
allic shield against the elements. 

The brightness, or reflectivity, of this 
aluminum shield reflects 80 per cent 
of the destructive rays of the sun. The 
roof coating is thus protected from the 
cooking action to which it is ordinarly 
subjected by the sun’s ultra violet rays. 

The interior space beneath the root 
is insulated against the sun’s heat and 
the inside temperature is reduced by as 
much as 15 degrees in the summertime, 
according to the announcement. 


Elevating Conveyor 


N ORDER TO ASSIST the movement 

of speeding up production, as well as 

to provide ways and means for labor 
to increase their efficiency, and at the 
same time to do their work with greater 
ease, the Island Equipment Corp. has 
just placed on the market an elevating 
conveyor known as the “Island Ultimate 
Belt Booster”, used for automatically 
conveying packages, boxes and cartons 
up a grade, from one level to another. 


It consists of a uniquely designed ad- 
justable frame which can be elevated 
from 10 to 45 degrees,the maximum 
elevation being 16 feet. Operating be- 
tween the two frame arms is an endless 
cleated belt operating around two roll- 
ers, and located at top and bottom of 
the frame. 


The Belt is operated through a chain 
drive by an electric motor which is a 
unit of the frame, the fingertip control 
switch being conveniently located at one 
side near the bottom of the conveyor. 


Price Policy 


REEN SPOT, INC., Los Angeles, 
C california, long time suppliers of 

citrus concentrates to the dairy in- 
dustry, announces that there will be one 
price tor their new 1946 Florida pack 
of condensed orange juice, (which is now 
available) instead of a price schedule de- 
pending on the quantity purchased. 


While the change means a lower price 
to most customers, the principal reason 
is to insure a reasonable turnover and 
eliminate the inducement of buying a 
larger quantity at a lower price, when 
such purchases are not justified, accord- 
ing to a recent company announcement. 

The condensed orange juice is recon- 
stituted into pure orange juice when the 
dairy adds an amount of water equal to 
that removed during the condensing 
process. The orange juice—ready to serve 
—is then bottled, handled, and delivered, 
just like milk. 

Another innovation by Green Spot is 
“Orange Juice Plus”. With the new 
1946 Florida pack, the dairy adds back 


10 per cent less water than was removed, 
thereby producing—“Orange Juice Plus”~ 
10 per cent richer in fruit solids, natural 
Vitamin C potency, fruit sugars, minerals 
and other nutritional values. 


Many dairies throughout the country 
are now rendering this convenient and 
economical service to their customers, 
and public response is reported to be 
most gratifying. 


Lubricaiors 


ANUFACTURING RIGHTS on 
M Gun-Fil Lubricators have been ac- 

quired by the Gray Company, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturers 
of lubricating equipment, it is announced 
by L. L. Gray, president. Gun-Fil Lu- 
bricators are now in production as part 
of the Gray Company’s industrial line 
of lubricating and maintenance equip- 
ment. 


Designed in four sizes, with lubricant 
capacities rangmg from *% ounce to 8 
ounces, pressure filled Gun-Fil Lubrica- 
tors automatically dispense oil or grease 





in a measured, uniform flow to a moving 
bearing, and stop feeding lubricant when 
a bearing becomes motionless. 

These highly efficient lubricators assure 
controlled lubrication over a long period 
of time. Substantial labor savings are 
effected, since the time between refilling 
is extended considerably over the periods 
required by conventional pressure fitting 
or grease cup methods. 

Six interchangeable valves are avail- 
able with distinctive colored caps for 
identification. The valves with colored 
caps exert varying degrees of control of 
feed on greases of different densities. 

By feeding the precise amount of lubri- 
cant to each individual bearing, accord- 
ing to its needs, Graco Gun-Fil Lubri- 
ctors offer modern, dependable bearing 
lubrication. 

For information about Gun-Fil Lubsi- 
cators, and other industrial lubricating 
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ved, and maintenance equipment, write the. important functions in one single opera- furnished for protecting counters, con- 
us”— Gray Co., Inc., 60 llth Ave., N. E., tion—deodorizing, cleaning and disin- veyors, processing machines, vats, 
tural Minneapolis 13, Minn. fecting. Beyond that, the booklet gives wrapping tables, etc., from flies. 
7 Es ’ Stonpach paced as Fes sal pr amp redone Additional information and illustrated 
IfT'S EASY TO REPAIR Wet, Rutted ore ws Ba! a ermicidal properties of booklet describing this fan may be ob- 
intry If Floors is the title of a newly pub- . - g }, tained by writing to the Reynolds Elec- 
and Iflished, illustrated folder describing Oakite Tri-San to combat mold growth tric Company, 2650 W. Congress St 
ners Stonhard Stonpach. This pamphlet dis- effectively on walls, ceilings, shelves and Chicag 1 ai me 
.) be cusses important innovations in cream- other surfaces. iid ihe — 
ery and dairy floor maintenance. The Ease of application, economy of use Liquid Cooler 
dors material described bonds securely when and adaptability of Oakite Tri-San to IAGARA BLOWER ‘CO., New 
pH applied at the scant thickness of % inch, special sanitation problems are other York City, announces its new liquid 
-an finishes to a sanitary gray color, per- features discussed in the booklet, a free cooler for furnishing refrigerated 
yany manently resists acids, cleansing agents copy of which is obtainable by writing to cooling water—or any aqueous solution 
a and water. Oakite Products, Inc., 36B Thames St., cooled to the lowest possible tempera- 
need A free copy of this floor maintenance New York 6, N. Yfl ture above freezing. To provide temper- 
Lu- =. may i. obtained a yo Fly Chaser seapedhcty —— ene Scan end 
art e Stonhard Company, 403 N. Brox 1 . : ; 
ed St.. Philadelphia a Pe ~— ESIGNED especially for keeping tion. 
; “ oe dipin flies out of a building, the new Tt ae fait 
alia Oakite Tri-San Reco Fly Chaser Fan blows a large. *"© MO eae = Se eee See ene 
LANT SUPERIN volume of air downwards with gentle '™8 water over banks of coils in which 
= RINTENDENTS, fore- Be ae eta ; +f the refrigerant is expanded. Spray noz- 
men and other dairy executives will velocity, providing a continuous stream | on . 4 h 
to 8 ; j f air th hich flies and mosquitoes Z/€ @trangement for thoroug rench- 
: be interested in a 20-page booklet °* 4 ew r : pom. ing of the refrigerant coils gives the 
ae! published by Oakite Products, Inc., des- do not _ Yet — <i beray aon y greatest heat transfer efficiency. The 
rease cribing a unique chemical development people entering or leaving—in fact it saine 0) aadiiesiaieh bilnicatndiie: of 
for destroying obnoxious odors and conveys a pleasing sense of coolness. In ag - a 
trolling and omnis mold Pro ua addition it keeps out the heat and dust ome oe yee thereby gaining 
o : the closest control over temperatures re- 
: f the street. , 

The booklet gives data on successful ° gardless of intermittent cooling opera- 
applications and uses of this recent The new model is equipped with a_ tions or variations from maximum to 
scientific development known as Oakite Deflek-Aire unit to spread the air in front minimum cooling load. It is possible 
Tri-San which is said to perform three of a door 3 feet wide. The fan is also to produce 33 deg. water constantly 

Destroys Flies on Contact! 

DUROBAR 
“All-Weather” 
will solve your 
fly problem — 
quickly and 
ing effectively. 
vhen 
— Seven times ? 
— actual si Eliminate flies the modern \ 
illing clual size automatic way at low cost. For Speedy Replacements 
iods DUROBARS: ARE NOW ESTAB- We manufacture split sprockets (pat- 
tting LISHED AS STANDARD EQUIP- ot weuihiad andi ane dhe 
MENT IN THE LARGEST DAIRIES Caio me | 
v & FOOD PROCESSING PLANTS. ee | 
“rs Mechanically efficient and safe. Eliminate spray expense. Last Split Sprockets can he replaced in less i 
; for for years. Full details on request. — lt ane than fifteen minutes. Only two nuts to | 
_ ASK THE PLANTS WHO USE THEM. remove. Avoid production tie-ups by | 
4 0 keeping a few extra A-1 Sprockets on | 
: wim ceec DUROBAR panned cieeialcnaecmen, agar 
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without danger from freezing, as the 
system is open and does not depend for 
safety on the proper functioning of the 
back pressure regulating valve. 


The range of capacities in different 
sizes runs from 10 to 135 tons refrigera- 
tion. Water deliveries range from 24 to 
465 gallons per minute. 


ACL Bottles 


N UNUSUAL EXAMPLE of the 
A effectiveness of Applied Color 

Label is shown in this photograph 
of a family of Handi-Square milk bottles 
which were exhibited at the Packaging 
Show at Atlantic City in April. 





The ACL treatment gave these milk 
bottles eye-appeal which attracted the 
attention of the Packaging Show visitors. 


The bottles are Duraglas containers 
manufactured and decorated by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. 


Closure Plant 

NNOUNCEMENT has been made 

by the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 

pany, Inc., that work has been 

started on the company’s new machinery 
plant. 


When completed, the new plant will 
provide larger and more adequate facili- 
ties, thus enabling the company more 
efficiently to handle its entire machinery 
manufacturing program. 


At present, the company has a very 
large backlog of orders on hand for auto 
matic filling and capping machines and 
related equipment, to be used in the 
carbonated beverage, beer, food pro- 
cessing and dairy industries. 


Rotary Table 
N ORDER TO PROVIDE a reserve 
reservoir or “parking space” of a con- 
veying system which temporarily takes 
care of the excess bottles, jars, cans or 
whatever might be on the conveyor when 
the feed of the conveyor is greater than 
the operating equipment or the personnel 
capabilities of taking care of same, the 
Island Equipment Corp., 101 Park Ave., 
New York City 17, N. Y., has placed on 
the market what they term as a Rotary 
Accumulating Table. 


It consists of a unit wtih a square base 
and round flat disc steel top on which 
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revolves a disc on which the bottles, cans 
or materials being conveyed rest. 

This disc is automatically motor driven 
at any desired speed in order to synchron- 
ize perfectly with the speed of the con- 
veyor. 

The table being round, permits the 
largest number of operators to work 
around it absolutely sanitary. 

Around the outer edge of the disc top 
is a guard plate which prevents the con- 
tents of the disc from falling off. 


Spray Nozzles 
HE NEWEST OF METALS, ce- 
mented tungsten carbide, is making 
a major contribution to the dehy- 
drating industry. Spraying Systems Co. 
of Chicago, Illinois, has found that car- 
bide wear-proofed nozzles for spray dry- 
ing of food show exceptional service life 
when compared with that obtainable 
with nozzles made of conventional 
metals. 

In the spray drying of such foods as 
milk, albumen, eggs, ice cream mix, and 
other liquids containing abrasive solids, 
liquids are sprayed through high pressure 
nozzles made from Carboloy cemented 
carbide—reputed to be the hardest metal 
made—increased greatly the service life 
of the nozzles. The various sizes of 
orifice inserts and cores are molded and 
supplied to Spraying Systems by Carbo- 
loy Company, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 

In addition, it has also been reported 
that spray nozzles wear-proofed with 
Carboloy inserts are being used in spray 
painting. Here, excessive wear of the 
conventional nozzles is caused by the 





erosive action of the pigment particles 
in the paint. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Denham, 812 Book Build- 
ing, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Dial-type Thermometer 
P raustriat ns BY the Bacharach In- 


dustrial Instrument Co. is a new all- 

metal, dial-type thermometer for in- 
dicating temperatures from 100 to 950 
deg. 

Features of this instrument include: 
Quick response to temperature change; 
all-metal construction which gives maxi- 
mum protection against vibration, shock, 
and rough handling; precision bi-metallic 
temperature element has no _ pivots, 
mechanical linkages, or gears and is 
stated to provide sustained accuracy 


within 1 per cent of scale range; desigu- 
ed to withstand momentary over-scale 
temperatures within 10 per cent of scale 
range. 

Complete particulars are given in 
Leaflet 708 which may be obtained from 
Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co., 
7000 Bennett St., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Photoswitch 


HOTOSWITCH Level Control Ser- 
pP ies 10 makes available to the 

chemical and refrigeration fields a 
series of rugged maintenance-free relays 
for the level control of all electrically 
conductive liquids. Contact with the 
liquid is made only by a stainless steel 











probe rod (there are no floats, bellows 
seals, or stuffing boxes). With A. C. in 
the probe circuit, no electrolytic action 
is possible. Mica insulated probes insure 
against leakage. 

Photoswitch Series 10 is the only float- 
less level control containing no vacuum 
tubes and operating with low voltage 
in the probe circuit. Selection from four 
terminals on the terminal block enables 
the control to be matched to the specific 
resistivity of a material. 

In operation of this control stainless 
steel probe rods are suspended into the 
tank from Photoswitch probe fittings. 
The liquid to be controlled makes or 
breaks contact with the probe and trans- 
mits to the control a minute electrical 
current at low voltage. Without the use 
of vacuum tubes, this current controls a 
power circuit which operates a relay to 
actuate signals, valves, or pumps. 


Insecticide 

ESTAL LABORATORIES, INC. of 

St. Louis, Missouri, announces the 

introduction of “Amerse,” a ‘new 

cationic germicide to the milk and milk 
products industry. 

This product comes in a concentrated 
liquid form packed in quarts and gallons. 
It is odorless, tasteless, stable and non- 
corrosive in use dilutions. It is useful 
for the disinfection of all types of dairy 
and dairy farm equipment from the 
milking machine to the filling machine. 


The milker’s hands, cow’s udders, 
tanks, lines, vats, homogenizers and bot- 
tles can be disinfected and deodorized 
with “Amerse”. 
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Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association Presents a Striking Picture of the xa 
. . . . f yI 

Present Situation From the Dairyman’s Angle—Recommendations Advanced .e 
tion, 

QUEEZED by rising costs of production, milk producers Machinery and Equipment—Higher industrial wages and ~ 

are demanding that the prices they receive be adjusted increases in the ceiling price of steel make all machinery and de 2 

to reflect these rising costs. The following shows what equipment which the farmer must buy sharply higher in price. 
the farmer has been, and is, up against: Plows, for example, are about $10 higher than a year ago. ong 

y P ° ° ‘ 1 

Costs of Producing Milk*—Overall cost of producing milk Unable to replace his machinery during the wearing com) 
has risen sharply. Nearly 8 per cent higher than a year ago years of the war, farmers made makeshift repairs. This old 
in New York state, it is almost double what it was in 1940. machinery must be replaced, but — 1S sod a > be : ™ 

; , ad. J ded items, are seldom obtainable at ceilin orge 

Farm Wages—Representing 30 per cent of the total cost ood ne ee . tion 
of producing milk, labor costs are up 13 per cent since last ‘ i a that 
season and are the highest on record. Costs of Living—General costs of living for the farmer, in tt 

P : as for any other consumer, are edging upward all the time. 

It requires 2160 pounds of milk to pay a month’s cash and 
farm wages, the highest in’ history. Even so, farm wages The Results Are Presented cae 
would a to - at t a 10 yur cent more be bear the In New York state there are 12 per cent fewer dairymen — 
gga to New York factory wages that existed during than in 1940; 4 per cent fewer than a year ago. Comparable i 

° declines are found in other northeastern states. sosle 

Because they cannot successfully compete with industrial The number of dairy cows in the state is down about | their 
wages for hired help, many farmers have disposed of part per cent under a year ago, but there are 7 per cent fewer 
of their dairy herd, retaining only the number they can yearling heifers on hand to maintain herds during the year. 
handle by themselves. Milk production all during the winter and spring of *; 

Feed—Prices for feed increased 11 per cent in the past 1945-46 was running below production a year earlier, dropping effec 
year. Feed represents 50 per cent of the cost of producing as much as 10 per cent under 1944-45 production. t b 
milk in this area. As a result, there were serious shortages of milk last inste 

The average dairy ration prices in New York are up to winter in practically all northeastern markets. 
$67 a ton, and comparably high in surrounding states. But More severe shortages of milk are almost certain, dairy 
at such high prices, dairy feeds are greatly inferior in quality, leaders have stated, unless dairy farmers are (1) enabled to 
which means that a ton of feed, although higher in price, will obtain adequate feed and (2) given a price that, in reflecting New 
not produce as much milk. . costs of production, will permit them to compete for labor, son, 


Critical feed shortages exist in all Atlantic coast states— 
which must import most of their feed ingredients—because 
grain has not moved in from the Midwest. Under the Gov- 
ernment’s livestock-feed price ratios, it has been more prac- 
tical for mid-western livestock producers to feed their grain 
than sell it. (This also is one reason that the government has 
had trouble in obtaining wheat for foreign relief shipments.) 


*Facts on these pages were provided by Cornell University, unless 
otherwise indicated 


and purchase the necessary machinery and equipment that is 
necessary for production. 


Statement by President Rathbun 


Milk producers must have two things in order to produce 
milk. First, they must have feed for their cows; and second, 
they must be able to obtain labor and buy the necessary 
machinery and equipment. 

No matter how willing and eager a farmer is to produce 
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Write Us About Your Requirements 


With sugar and cocoa remaining on allocations, and practically all imported 
material unavailable, our production is still curtailed, we are, however, 
prepared to produce the finest products when materials again become 
available. . . . In the meantime, it will cive us pleasure to have one of our 
representatives visit you to discuss dairymen’s problems, whenever possible. 











Chocolate Flavored Non-setting Syrup and Powder — Nog Health Foed 
(Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Ege Yolk, etc.)—Invert Sugar Syrups— 
Fountain Syrups—Chocolate Flavored Syrup (For Sterilized Milk Drinks)— 
Dipping Chocolate—Imitation Orange Drink Bases—Ice Cream Flavor. 





Reasonable Quantities of Dairy and Fountain Syrups 
Available. Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 
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the food that is so badly needed, he cannot continue for long 
to do so at prices less than the cost of production; and he 
certainly is not encouraged to strain to increase production in 
the face of countless hardships unless he can realize a reason- 
able profit. 


While all of his costs are rising, while he is competing 
unsuccessfully for farm labor and is unable to obtain adequate 
feed for his animals, the price of milk has been held down to 
a point that in many cases has not represented even his costs 
of production and marketing. 


Climax Now Reached—The present untenable dairy situa- 
tion, with its shortages of milk, butter and other dairy products, 
and black markets, did not arise overnight. It is the climax 
to impractical Government-induced distortion of supply and 
demand and prices. The national policy seems to be more 
concerned with the sharing of less and less, rather than mak- 
ing it possible to produce enough—not only of milk but other 
commodities. 


The Dairymen’s League in cooperation with other farm 
organizations has repeatedly brought this situation to the atten- 
tion of Government officials. We have pleaded for some action 
that will make grain available to the east, in order that farmers 
in this area may produce adequate quantities of milk and eggs 
and poultry that are so vital in the diet of the many millions 
of consumers they feed. Northeastern farmers are in sympathy 
with the need to send great quantities of grain to Europe, but 
they feel that they are entitled to a fair share of the national 
supplies that are available for livestock feeding. Under present 
price structures, Midwestern farmers are encouraged to feed 
their grain to their own stock, particularly hogs. 


Not until this week (mid-May) did the Government take 
practical action—by increasing ceilings on grains—to encourage 
the Mid-West to ship its grain. It is too early to tell the full 
effect of this move—but it is a step in the right direction. Had 
it been done much earlier, it would have been a preventive 
instead of a belated corrective measure. 


Committee Goes to Washington 


Recently eleven representatives of milk producers in the 
New York milkshed met with Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son, OPA Administrator Porter, and other Federal officials 





Sour Cream Filling Operatien 





—PHOTO BY S. ENGLER. 

Pictured herewith is a sour cream bottle filling operation in Break- 
stone Bros. (National Dairy Products Corp.) plant in the Bronx, New 
York City, which is one of the largest distributors of sour cream in the 
metropolitan area. 


The equipment shown automatically fills and caps the 16 ounce jars, 
the attendant confining his attention mainly to the operation to see that 
nething goes wronc. 
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PERFORMANCE 


SUPERIOR strainers have earned a national reputa- 
tion for providing the utmost in speed of operation; 
ease of maintenance; sanitation; and economy. They 
are seamless and solderless; quality-built throughout; 
combining thoroughness with speed in filtering; 
easily sterilized; low in initial and maintenance costs. 
There is a type of SUPERIOR strainer to meet your 
needs axactly and efficiently a type that has 
proved its superiority under actual working condi- 
tions in dairy-barns from coast to coast. 


SUPERIOR 
509 
SAINT PAUL 3, 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
FRONT AVENUE 
MINNESOTA 
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CONTROL BACTERIA with 
ULTRA VIOLET RAYS 


EVER-READY GERM KILLERS 


Especially designed for dairies, and meat coolers, walk-in ice boxes, 
laboratories, milk cans, etc. 

Ozone is formed during the first 100 hours and this is helpful in 
dispelling disagreeable odors. Well constructed, light weight. Rust 
and corrosion proof, attractively finished, light grey baked on 
enamel. Underwriter approved. LEasily installed. No danger of 
eye trouble. Immediate shipment. 





Model P7715—110-125 V-60 Cycle A.C. 30 Watt Germicidal Unit 
Price $22.00 

















Model 1605—110-125 V-60 Cycle A.C. 30 Watt Germicidal Unit 
Price $32.00 





No. 2-20K—2-20 Watt Licht 24” Long 
Price $8.25 each F.0.B. Chicago 
3-20K—3-20 Watt Licht 25” Long 
Price $14.50 F.0.B. Chicago 

USES 20 WATT FLUORESCENT LAMPS.—In less than a minute 
the old fixture can be replaced with modern, bright fluorescent 
light with this streamlined adapter unit. Cool, abundant, efficient 
daylight of high degree. 





1-20 Watt, 24” Long Industrial Unit 
White baked enamel finish inside, with tube and Fittings. 
Complete $14.85 
48” Industrial strip using 1-48” fluorescent tube— 
40 watt. Price $14.50 
48” Industrial fixture complete with 2-40 watt—48” 


fluorescent tubes. Price eoeeeee $18.50 


FOR THE DAIRY AND POULTRY TRADE 





Dropping Pans, Feed and Water Troughs, Egg Candlers, 
Feed Cans, Leaker Trays, Scalding Tanks, Egg Breaking 
Trays. Stainless steel or aluminum specialties to your order. 


EVER-READY SHEET METAL 
SPECIALTY CO. 


1605 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 23, Ill. 


TELEPHONE: CRAWFORD 1742-1743 

















in Washington to impress upon them the need for immediate 
action, if consumers are not to suffer from serious milk short- 
ages this coming fall and winter. 


Only by an immediate and substantial increase in farm. 
ers’ milk prices, Washington was told, can this threat to 
the nutritional standards of millions of people be avoided, 
If nothing is done, any shortage will become the responsi- 
bility of the price-fixing agencies of government. 


Subsidy Altered—In answer, the government has an. ' 


nounced that subsidy payments to dairy producers in New 
York for May and June will be 55 cents per hundred pounds 
compared to 70 cents in preceding months (with compar- 
able adjustments in other states). The government earlier 
had announced that the subsidy in May and June would be 
cut to 35 cents. While the subsidy payment is 20 cents higher 
than originally announced, it is still a cut of 15 cents under 
preceding months. And this cut comes just as producers are 
really beginning to feel the brunt of higher costs of equip- 
ment and labor, and suffering great difficulties in obtaining 
feed. 

Half-way Measure—Such half-way measures on the part 
of the government fall far short of encouraging and making 
possible the production of an adequate supply of milk. 


It is such a situation that is creating unrest in the minds 
ot milk producers, not only in the Northeast but farmers over 
the entire nation. It is apparent that drastic measures are 
necessary to obtain economic justice under the present poli- 
tical philosophy of our national government. In some 
instances milk producers have resorted to diverting milk 
t«. other markets which are permitted higher prices by the 
OPA. In some areas farmers are considering diverting their 
milk into dairy products in protest of present fluid milk prices. 


It is a matter of historical fact that farmers are the last 
of all groups to take drastic actions. They do not believe 
in. strikes or any other similar actions unless they are pushed 
so hard against the wall that there is no other choice. 


Subsidies Undesirable for All 


Farmers are forced to accept subsidies or go out of 
business completely. Subsidies must be retained as long as 
real prices are synthetically held down. But this is not a 
satisfactory program either for farmers or for the nation. 
With national income and savings at all-time high levels, it 
seems ridiculous to retain subsidies at this of all times. 


Farmers do not like subsidies as a subsitute for a fair 
price because it makes them dependent upon the government 
and robs them of their independence. Farmers have always 
been the greatest champions of the independence and free- 
doms of speech and thought and action that make up our 
democracy. When they lose their independence, our last 
bulwark is down. 


Recent Price Increases—The milk price ceiling recently 
was raised one cent a quart for milk sold in metopolitan 
New York. This increase went entirely to distributors and 
not to producers. Consumers will bear this increase but they 
will gain no food from it, for such an increase will have no 
effect on increasing production or making distribution more 
efficient. 





Course in Dairy Bacteriology 
The Pennsylvania State College, Department of Bacteriol- 
ogy, School of Agriculture, will hold a Dairy Bacteriology 
Short Course at the State College, Pa., July 8 to 27. 


This course is directed essentially for the certification of 
men to supervise work in dairy and health laboratories. Full 
particulars may be obtained from M. A. Farrell, Head, Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology, School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 
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Dry Milk Institute Review 


Twenty-first Anniversary of Organization Held in Chieago 
— Accomplishments for Industry Welfare Chronicled 


The annual meeting of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
held last month in Chicago, marked the 21st anniversary of 
the organization. 

Reared in good part during the great depression and 
having been tested under fire in World War II, the Institute 
may now be visualized as an able young man, ready to exer- 
cise the legal rights and privileges of one who is of age. Hav- 
ing survived the war, he plans for the future, not forgetting 
the immediate tasks at hand. 

The American Dry Milk Institute was founded in 1925 
by 18 manufacturers of nonfat dry milk solids. The present 
membership exceeds 180. Special recognition was given 
representatives of the founder companies at the annual Insti- 





C. EK. Beardslee 


C. M. Peterson M. J. Metzger 


tute luncheon and a huge birthday cake made with 16 per 
cent nonfat dry milk solids was displayed and shared by all 
members and guests in attendance. Pictured with the cake 
in the accompanying illustration (left to right) are three repre- 
sentatives of three of the founder companies, C. E. Beardslee, 
Borden Company, New York; C. M. Peterson, Kraft Foods 
Company, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; and M. J. Metzger, Bow- 
man Dairy Company, Chicago, treasurer for 21 years. 

One of the large exhibits was a chart chronicling some 
of the milestones in the first 21 years of Institute history, 
some of the highlights of which were: 1925-7—First research 
gants, Statistical service established; 1928-30—Bakery service 
inaugurated, Standards and grades adopted, Laboratory estab- 
lished, First research in ice cream; 1931-3—First work in 
human nutrition reported, Feed service started, A.T.A.E. 
Award of “Certificate of Honorable Recognition”; 1934-6— 
First Government purchase of dry milk for relief, Stand- 
ards for grades adopted by Government; 1987-9—Meat 
products service established, Baking laboratory started, Assist 
British purchase of dry milk for war purposes, Confectionery 
research undertaken; 1940-2—Quality development work under 
way, Dry buttermilk manufacturers join Institute, Close war 
work with Government and Army; 1943-5—C. E. Gray Award 
established, Dry whole milk manufacturers join Institute, 
Congress defines nonfat dry milk solids, Home economics 
service started. 


A portfolio, “Just Twenty-One Years”, setting forth the 
purposes, organization, growth, activities and honor roll of 


membership was distributed to those at the meetings and 
to members. 
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DORNS the countenance of many a milk plant oper- 
ator since Seal-Leaks came his way. Indeed, with 


every heater and cooler and pipe-line joint in his entire 
establishment milk-tite indefinitely, why shouldn’t any 
down-to-the-minute milk man be happy? 
In daily use in leading plants the country over, they must 
be good. Cut by the millions from the famous forest-sweet 
resilient Beaverite stock. Packed in sanitary unit-contain- 
ers—easy to order and use. You'll smile too—with Seal- 
Leaks! # ¥ 


An exact fit always. Every conceivable size and shape. Special styles 


and thicknesses promptly to order—let your Jobber have your sample 
Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York ° U. S. A. 


Beaver Falls ° 











Help For Britian 


Empire Countries Continue Rationing 
to Free Maximum Food Exports to 
Relieve English Shortage 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view’ )—Evidence that the Empire coun- 
tries will continue to operate their pres- 
ent rationing system for some time yet 
in order to assist the British to survive 
the present period of lean supplies has 
been given by Australia as well as by 
other Dominions, in recent decisions to 
increase deliveries to Great Britain. 

In Australia it is anticipated that the 
rationing system will hold good for some 
considerable period yet, as there is no 
indication of any improvement in the 
British position. We here in Britain can 
confirm the very great continuing short- 
age of food and appreciate the deliveries 
now arriving from the Dominions. 


Reporting on the Australian position, 
Grocery and Storekeeping News says 
this— 


“Every effort is being made to ship as 
much as possible of all dairy products 
and meats of all kinds to Great Britain. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, it 
does not appear that there is any likeli- 
hood of any easing of butter or meat ra- 
tioning.” 


Dairy Products Production 


“Production of butter and other dairy 
products, including eggs, was recently at 
its top, and will fall away from now on, 
to be at its lowest about June next. As 
a rule we do not see any increase in 
production until about July. 


“Production of dairy products, apart 
from eggs, has been disappointing, but 
the late rains we received will help con- 
siderably to maintain present production, 
and also there will now be a carry-over 
of feed for the winter months. 


“The main problems we have are man 
power worries on the farms and the short- 
age of milking cows, many dairy farmers 


being forced to reduce their herds owing 
to their sons and daughters going into 
the forces. 


“Private information from Amsterdam 
does not seem to support the generally 
accepted view that it will be a long time 
before Holland again becomes an ex- 
porter of butter. According to this in- 
formation, milk production next spring 
should, in addition to providing for all 
home requirements, leave a surplus for 
export purposes. Before the war, the 
letter stated, Holland had 1,550,000 milk 
cows, compared with the present esti- 
mated number of 1,200,000.” 


Butter Subsidy Increased 


“Australian dairy farmers are to receive 
an extra £750,000 a year. This is the 
result of an increase of .44 pence per lb. 
in the subsidy on butter. 


“Prime Minister Chifley, making this 
announcement last month, promised that 
the whole situation would be reviewed in 
April, 1947.” He added that as from 
April 1, 1946, the government would in- 
troduce a flat rate of return throughout 
the year. At present there was a differ- 
ence of more than 2d per lb. between 
flush and off-season returns. 


“Under the flat rate system a farmer 
would be able to effect increased pro- 
duction in the flush season with a small 
extra cost. The full rate of 1/7% at 
factory should be paid on such produc- 
tion,” Mr. Chifley said. He commented, 
that although the industry had worked 
under great difficulties, the total milk 
output had fallen by only 12% per cent 
of pre-war production. 


“Dairy production in Victoria has 
shown a serious decline in recent years. 
This is due to war conditions aggravated 
by last year’s drought. The position was 
disclosed in the report of the Victorian 
Dairy Products Board covering the first 
half of 1945.” 


Butter Make Off in 1945 


“Production of factory butter during 
the twelve months ending with June 


last was 2,080 tons below the previous 
year, and the lowest since 1929-39, 
Cheese manufacture, however, increased 
by 388 tons, creating a new record, 
Diversions of milk for processing and city 
consumption have been factors reducing 
the quantities of butter and cheese pro. 
duced. 


“Temporary increases in margarine 
supplies for civilians have been made. 
Australian production now exceeds the 
500 tons required monthly by the British 
Ministry of Food. As a result civilian 
supplies will be on a slightly larger scale. 


“A limited quantity of vegetable oil 
has been released for use in the manu- 
facture of table margarine for civilians, 
The release was temporary, and future 
supplies will depend on orders from the 
British Ministry of Food and the Services, 
It is expected that cocanut oil used in the 
manufacture of margarine, would be pro- 
duced in increasing quantities in 1946 
in New Guinea and Papua. Production 
in northern areas was likely again soon.” 

feces ta i i 


BUYS RETAIL ROUTE 





Announcement has been made that 
the Farm-Lea Dairy of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. has purchased the retail distribu- 
tion of the Green Meadow Farms of 
Rye, N. Y. 

This gives Farm-Lea a Department of 
Health permit and wholesale and retail 
distribution in the cities of Port Chester, 
Rye, Harrison, Mamaroneck, Larchmont 
and New Rochelle, all in Westchester 
County, N. Y., and at the same time fills 
the Mount Vernon plant of Farm-Lea 
to full capacity. The sale was negotiated 
by S. Edelmann, Broker, of 321 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


JERSEY DAIRYMAN DIES 


Union City, N. J.—Charles H. Hel- 
mers, founder of the Helmers Dairy 
Company of this city died at his home 
here recently. Mr. Helmers was the 
victim of a heart ailment from which 
he had suffered for quite some time. 
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LEFFEEL scotco MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 





Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 


and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fired, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL CO. teubished 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 71 
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Make Recommendations 


Senate Agriculture Group Calls for 
End of Ceilings and Subsidies on 
Milk and Dairy Products 


Washington, D. C.—Amid the hectic 
atmosphere of labor dispute legislation, 
Senator Elmer Thomas, chairman of the 
Commitee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
submitted to the Senate on May 25 a 
report of the committee recommending 
immediate removal of all subsidies and 
price controls on milk and dairy 
products. 

Citing specific discrepancies in many 
areas between milk production costs and 


returns to farmers under OPA ceilings, | 


the committee laid the responsibility for 
declining production at the door of the 
stabilization The committee 
found that: 


agencies. 


1. Dairy production is declining na- 
tionally and the declines are greatest in 
the areas of greatest shortage. 


2. Since dairy production is a long- | 


time planning operation and cannot be 
expanded rapidly, the current trend must 
be reversed immediately if a prolonged 
disaster is to be avoided. 


3. The responsibility for this condi- 


tion resides in the price and subsidy pol- | 


icles of the stabilization agencies. 

4. The refusal of such agencies to 
deal adequately with local problems is 
reflected in declines in deficit areas, the 
threat of permanent injury to production 
in such areas, and the uneconomic bur- 
dening of transportation facilities to im- 
port milk not meeting peace-time local 
health standards. 

5. The maladministration of dairy 
pricing has had a bad effect in all seg- 
ments of the industry, but due to dairy 
industry price structures the effect has 
been notably concentrated on butter. In 
substance OPA has determined that the 
American consumer shall not have butter. 

6. The subsidy program has _ not 
served to replace necessary price adjust- 
ments to stimulate production. 


The committee stressed that figures 
showing present production decline are 
more optimistic than the situation war- 
rants. It pointed out that farmers are 
culling herds and that the marketing of 
heifer calves today “inevitably will mean 
less milk tomorrow.” 

OPA was scored by the committee on 
a number of points. 

“OPA has taken the position that local 
production cost increases have nothing 
to do with local price increases,” the 
report stated. “The inevitable effect... 
has been to aggravate the national short- 
age of milk for all purposes... . 

“The OPA policy that production is 
not important has created distressing 
anamolies in many dairy areas . . . In 
the South anywhere from 25 to 55 per 
cent of the milk in the larger markets 
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is being imported from other regions. 
The handlers pays from 75 cents to 
$1.75 per hundredweight more than he 
pays local producers . . . 


“OPA’s method of handling requests 
from farmers for price relief appears to 
be to deny relief until the farmers 
threaten to divert their milk elsewhere. 
Indeed the agency has even told pro- 
ducers that the only way it had to 
arrive at the fact that an adjustment 
should be made is diversion or the 
threat of diversion.” 

Charging that OPA has attempted to 
evade all price problems by subsidizing 
the consumer with grants to producers, 


the committee declared this to be no 
solution to dairy problems. 


“It is unquestionable that dairy farm- 
ers dislike subsidies,” said the report. 
“It is humiliating because the dairyman 
against his will is in the position of 
begging for a government hand-out. It 
exposes him to ridicule of his neighbors 


as a ‘charity’ case and goes deep against 


the grain of self-respect. The subsidy is 
inflationary in that it adds to the public 
debt and increases the already excessive 
spendable consumer income. The con- 
sumer is the real beneficiary of subsidies 
at a time when, if ever, he can afford to 
pay what it costs to produce the dairy 
products he uses.” 
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TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN , 
THE OLDEST MAKER OF MILK FILTER DISCS 
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The Fall Shortage of Milk 


(Continued From Page 16B) 
Under this heading the situation is summarized as follows: 
“An unprecedented drop in milk production combined 
with continuing high consumption brought the New York mar- 
ket face to face last week with an emergency situation which 
threatened to tax every facility of supply and distribution to 
the limit. 


“New York and upstate cities were not the only markets 
where milk shortages were acute. It was being felt every where 
from Boston to the Pacific Coast Cleveland faced 
sisis and the Pacific Coast was reaching out for midwestern 
supplies, going as far as Minnesota to get them.” 


Reports of federal and state administrators for the New 
York, Buffalo and Rochester markets showed striking increases 
in the percentage of total milk supply required for fluid milk 


sales. The figures for November are given below: 
Perdéentage of November milk 
supply utilized for fluid miik 
sales 
1940-42 average 1945 
w York 61.7° 89.0 
Buffalo 67.8 88.2 
Rochester 70.4 95.1 


The margin of 30 to 40 per cent between fluid milk sales 
and total milk supply in November 1940-42 represented a 
normal allowance for cream sales and for “necessary surplus” 
to absorb day-to-day variations in supply and demand. In 
November 1945 cream sales were curtailed drastically and the 
“necessary surplus” was practically eliminated. 

Deficits in local milk supplies were even greater in other 
markets such as Boston, Connecticut cities, and Washington, 
D. C., than in New York, Buffalo and Rochester. The Decem- 
ber Milk Bulletin issued by the Market Administrator for Wash- 
ington carried the headline, “Milk Shortage in Washington 
Area Worst Ever Experienced”. The situation was described 
as follows: 

“The shortage of milk and cream for fluid sales is general 
throughout the country, and Washington distributors have 
had great difficulty buying an outside supply as local produc- 
tion fell off. 

“Preliminary reports show that local production for Nov- 
ember was 13 per cent below October production. This drop 
is sharper than ever before since market records have been 
kept. November production was 3 per cent less than last 
vear, while sales of milk were 16% per cent above November 
1944.” 

A leading article in the November 1945 issue of The C 
M. P. A. Bulletin (Hartford, Connecticut) bears the heading, 
“Shortage Worst in State Records”. 

“Dealers throughout the state are getting less milk than 
need for fluid sales”, reads the article. . “Efforts to secure 
milk from outside the state have been almost barren of results. 
A little milk has been brought in, at very high charges for 
fast freight transportation.” 

The National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 
summarized the situation this way: 

“Fluid markets drew milk and cream from abnormal dis- 
tances and abnormal sources during November in a deter- 
mined struggle to keep abreast of strong demands. Sales of 
heavy cream were cut back to conserve butterfat supplies. 
Eastern market buyers ranged the Midwest in search of emer- 
gency milk supplies, coming into competition with southern 
buyers and with expanded demands from midwest fluid mar- 
kets. Milk dealers absorbed extra transportation costs on the 
emergency supplies, and were reported some localities to 
be bidding producer prices up above ceilings set by MPR 329.” 
(An official order of the O.P.A.) , 
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Various measures were adopted in the several markets to 
help establish some sort of balance between heavy demands 
and short supplies. Two of these measures are mentioned in 
the foregoing quotations—namely, purchases of milk from lo- 

calities outside the normal milksheds, and curtailment of cream 
sales. 

Many eastern markets depend even in normal times upon 
shipments of cream from the middle west to supplement local 
supplies during the fall. New York City is a conspicuous ex- 
ception, for the health regulations of that city have required 
that all milk and cream for fluid use, and milk products used 
in ice cream be obtained from regularly inspected dairy farms 
and plants. With respect to upstate cities in New York State, 
milk and cream for fluid use must come from farms and plants 
regularly inspected by the State Department of Health. 


All the principal eastern markets obtained their supplies 
of milk for fluid use entirely from regularly inspected sources 
except in emergencies. In the fall of 1945, however, substan- 
tial quantities of outside milk were shipped to practically all 
the larger eastern markets except those in New York State. 
In November and December 1945, about 11.5 per cent of 
Boston’s milk supply came from the Midwest. The largest 
western shipments originated in Minnesota. Freight charges 
on the milk shipped to Boston from midwestern states in tank 
cars were as high as $1.60 per cwt., and probably averaged 
about $1.50 per cwt. The maximum rate for rail shipments 
from points in the Boston milkshed is 45 cents per cwt. The 
extra freight costs, amounting to more than 2 cents a quart, 
were absorbed by the Boston distributors. 


Distributors in other eastern markets, outside New York 
State, similarly brought in large quantities of western milk 
at costs much higher than the prices paid for milk produced 
locally. Not only did the milk brought in from outside sources 
involve extra costs, but much of it was definitely inferior in 
quality as compared with that produced locally. 


Stopping the sale of heavy cream was a natural step in 
this emergency, since a federal ban on heavy cream had been 
in effect for nearly three years prior to September 1, 1945. 
This measure was more effective in New York than in othe 
eastern markets. Light cream has been relatively unpopular 


New York. 


When milk supplies were adequate, and before wartime 
<a were imposed, cream sales were about as large 
1 November as in October. Cream sales in New York and 
in upstate cities were about normal in October 1945 but were 
greatly reduced in November, when restrictions were re- 
imposed. The sale of heavy cream was forbidden by muni- 
cipal health authorities and the sale of light cream was re- 
stricted by distributors. The effects of the milk shortage and 
of the regulations and restrictions that were invoked to —_ 
nel supplies into the most essential outlets, are reflected ji 
the quantities of milk utilized for fresh cream in the le a 
markets of New York State as shown below: 





Percentage decrease from Oct 
Nov. in quantity of milk utilized 
for fresh cream 
New York 56% 
Buffalo 29 
Rochester 74 





The ban on sales of heavy (whipping) cream in the Buffalo 
market was removed March 1, 1946, but in New York City 
and in Rochester, the ban was still in effect on that date. 

In the Boston market, cream sales apparently were cut 
only to a limited extent during the period of the milk shortage. 


Shipments of cream to that market, mainly from the Midwest 
were about as large in November and December as in October. 


Since health department regulations prevented the im- 
portation of milk and cream from sources outside the regular 
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VIEW 


milkshed to relieve the shortage in New York, certain other 
steps were taken. 


Acting under authority of recently amended federal and 
state orders, the Market Administrator for the New York milk 
marketing area issued suspension notices to the operators of 
93 plants that had failed to maintain shipments. to the mar- 
keting area in prior months when supplies were short. In effect, 
such notification required these plants to ship a high percent- 
age of their milk to the marketing area during November in 
order to retain the privilege of participating in the New York 
pool. The purpose of this action was to limit the quantity 
of milk diverted from New York pool plants to outside markets 


In addition to the ban on sales of heavy cream, the New 
York City Department of Health prohibited the use of fresh 
milk and cream by plants under its approval in the manu- 
facture of frozen desserts, sour cream, cream cheese, other 
soft cheeses and condensed whole milk. Another step was to 
authorize the use of unapproved skimmed condensed milk in 
the manufacture of ice cream. 

Meanwhile dairy cooperatives appealed to their members 
for increased production. In mid-November the president of 
the Dairymen’s League made the following statement to mem- 
bers of that organization: 


“Production has fallen below last year. This is most seri- 

Unless we increase production immediately there is a 
danger that milk supplies will be admitted from outside 
sources. A small production increase on every farm will solve 
the problem and insure producers of a protected market. This 
is how it can be done: 


ous. 


"es Better Care of Dairy Animals 
1. Immediate stabling of all milking cows 
y Increase protein content of dairy feed, if available 
Feed good-quality roughage and silage, if available 


4 Give dairy 
Keep dairy 


animals plenty of water 


cows clean, well bedded and comfortable 


II Us Whole Milk Powder S 
II! Th e Times a Da Milking f I 
Varrants I 
IV More Thorough Milking. 
Now is the time to check your breeding pr d 
yws freshen next year in order to avoid a 
‘‘Do your share to save your market 


Why Fall Milk Supplies Are Inadequate 
A strong uptrend in the demand for fluid milk and cream 
and a sudden drop in production in the fall were the principal 
direct causes of the milk shortages described in the preceding 
section of this report. 


During the last few years the consumption of fluid milk 
has increased greatly in all sections of the country. Gains of 
25 to 50 per cent in fluid milk sales within a five-year period 
have been experienced in most of the markets for which 
records are available. As shown in the following tabulation 
the New York market with a gain of 20 per cent has had a 
smaller increase than other leading markets: 


Percentage increass 
milk sales—Oct 
Oct 194 
New Y kK 0 
Bostor 6 
Minneapolis S Paul f 
Rochester 
Chicago 
New Jersey markets 4 
Pittsburgh 41 
Connecticut markets 4 
Buffalo $ 
Washingtor dD. 
( forr markets 9F 


The rate of increase in sales of fluid milk has been affected 
by changes in population and in consumer incomes. During 
the war. New York had a considerable loss of population, 
while the California cities have had a large increase. The 


enormous expansion of shipyard, aircraft and other industries 
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on the Pacific Coast brought corresponding gains in payrolls 
and purchasing power to consumers in that section. 


The extraordinary increases in consumption of fluid milk 
are mainly the result of increased purchasing power of con- 
sumers and relatively low retail prices. Through the devices 
of price ceilings and subsidies the retail price of milk has been 
held about 1% cents to 3 cents a quart below the level that 
would prevail in a free market. In this way milk consumption 
has been stimulated artificially. The shortage of other foods, 
especially butter and meat, also contributed to the increase 
in milk consumption. 


Milk production in New York and other northeastern 
milksheds also increased considerably from 1940 to 1945, 
though not so much as did the consumption of fluid milk in 
the cities. Nearly 10 per cent more milk was delivered to 
New York State dairy plants in 1945 than in 1940. 

As will be shown later, the increase in milk production 
occurred mainly in the spring months. Had it not been for 
the drastic restriction of cream sales, fall shortages of milk 
would have made their appearance earlier. 


In the fall of 1945, milk production fell off more abruptly 
than usual in the New York milkshed and throughout the 
Northwest. During the first 10 months of 1945 the quantities 
of milk delivered by farmers to New York State dairy plants 
were equal to, or in excess of, the three-year average for 1940- 
42. But in November plant receipts fell considerably below 
the 1940-42 average and continued at a low level through 
December and January. (Figure 1.) From September to Nov- 
ember 1945, the milk supply at New York State dairy plants 
declined 27 per cent. The average decline during this period 
in the years 1940-42 was only 16 per cent. 
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FIGURE 1 

Monthly Receipts of Milk at Dairy Plants in New York State 

Daily Averages for 1940-42 and 1945 (corrected for trend) 
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Various causes have been suggested to account for the 
precipitous decline in milk production in the fall of 1945. 
One of the comments most frequently heard is “There’s no 
milk in the hay that was put up last summer.” The quality of 
much of the hay that was made in the Northeast in 1945 is 
said to be poor because in many cases, haying was delayed by 
bad weather and shortage of labor, and because there was 
more than the usual amount of damage by rain at harvest. 
There is also a theory that grass and legumes grown during a 
wet season make less nutritous hay. Unfortunately there are 
no reliable data as to differences in the feeding value of hay 
from year to year, and the extent to which milk production 
has been influenced by this factor in recent months remains 
a matter of opinion. 


Another possible explanation of the production slump 
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after the cows were put on full barn feeding in the fall of 
1945 is the shortage of high protein feeds. Authorities on 
animal nutrition say that milk production can be maintained 
by increasing the rate of feeding to make up for the decreased 
percentage of protein. It may well be, however, that cairy- 
men failed to make the necessary adjustment as to quality 
of feeds declined. The quantity of grain fed per cow by 
those dairymen who report regularly to the Bureau of Statistics 
in the State Department of Agriculture and Markets was only 
about 5 per cent greater in November and December 1945 
than in the corresponding months of the three-year period 
1940-42, while the increase for September was more than 
25 per cent. 

There is reason to believe that the sharp decline in milk 
production last fall is not an isolated instance, but one that 
is likely to be repeated. As will be shown in the following 
section of this report, there is a definite trend toward wider 
seasonal swings in prduction which must be reversed if ade- 
quate milk supplies are to be obtained in the fall without 
developing new sources. 

A special factor that contributed significantly to the fall 
shortage of milk in the New York market in the fall of 1945 
was the diversion of supplies to other markets. A considerabk 
number of receiving plants that formerly were qualified under 
the federal and state orders for the New York market have 
withdrawn and are shipping their entire output to other mar- 
kets such as Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and cities further 
south. The number of receiving plants represented in the 
New York pool was reduced from 495 in November 1940 to 
438 in November 1945. 

Not only have a number of plants dropped out of the 
New York pool entirely, but some of those continuing in the 
pool are shipping increased quantities of milk to outside mar- 
kets. In November 1940 all plants in the New York pool 
shipped about 7 million pounds of fluid milk to outside mar- 
kets. In November 1945 the outside shipments by plants that 
remained in the pool were nearly 15 million pounds. 

The net effect of these and other changes upon the 
November supply and utilization of milk in the New York 
milkshed is shown graphically in figure 2. 

The total quantity of milk in the pool was reduced from 
an average of 13.2 million pounds daily in November 1940-42 
to-11 million pounds daily in November 1945. When allow- 
ance is made for the shipments of fluid milk to outside mar- 
kets in each period, the remaining supplies available to the 
New York milk marketing area for the month of November 
were 12.7 million pounds daily in 1940-42 and 9.3 million 
pounds daily in 1945, a reduction of 27 per cent. 

For a long period of years the New York milkshed has 
had a larger excess of milk over fluid sales than have other 
milksheds in the Northeast. This is due in part to the natural 
adaptation of the area to summer dairying. The policy of 
maintaining a closed market for cream and ice cream materials 
also has contributed to the situation. Enough farms have been 
kept under health department inspection to supply the re- 
quirements for these products as well as fluid milk in the sea- 
son of low production. 

As the needs of other eastern markets for fluid milk in- 
creased, it was natural that they should seek additional sup- 
plies within the area of the New York milkshed as well as in 
the Midwest. In other words, with the appearance of short- 
ages in other eastern markets, it was inevitable that substantial 
quantities of milk should be diverted to these markets from 
the New York milkshed, where supplies were more ample in 
relation to the local demand. 


The Seasonal Pattern of Milk Production 


For many years, in fact for as long a period as we have 
records of the monthly production of milk, the output in New 
York and other northeastern states has varied widely at dif- 
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ferent seasons of the year. Production is at the highest level 
in May and June and smallest in November and December. 
The consumption of fluid milk, on the other hand, is relatively 
stable throughout the year. The sales of cream for table use 
and of milk products used in making ice cream show some- 


what greater variation. In the New York milkshed, the quan- 
tity of milk received from inspected dairies in November is 
slightly in excess of the quantity sold for consumption as fluid 
milk and cream. But in May and June, there is a large excess 
which is utilized in the form of frozen cream, evaporated milk, 
cheese and other products that can be stored. 


Monthly changes in the supply and disposal of milk in 


the New York milkshed during the last six years are shown 
graphically in figure 3. 
41llion 
Pounds 
t 
| 
| . 
| 11.0 million lbs. -- Total supply 
at -OWNer uses 


oo 


Fluid milk -- 
outside markets 


Fluid creas* 





Fluid-milk -- 
marketing area 
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FIGURE 2 
Milk Supply and Disposal For the Month of November, New York Milk 
Marketing Area 

Daily Average Qu or Novembe 1940-4 nd Ncvembe 
— . 

*Includes milk used for fluid crean n the marketing area and special 
ream area, plain condensed milk and _ ice ream in New York Cit and 
storage cream. 


It will be observed from this chart that the sales of fluid 
milk have shown a pronounced upward trend. On the other 
hand, the supply of inspected milk has declined, especially in 
the season of low production, November and December. An 
increase in the seasonal range of production is noticeable. The 
June supply was larger and the November supply smaller in 
1945 than in any of the preceding five years represented in 
the chart. 


The quantity of milk utilized for cream sold in the New 
York milk marketing area increased sharply in September 
1945 when the wartime ban on heavy cream was lifted, but 
in November and December, cream sales were the smallest 
for those months in any recent year. 

During the period when the shortage was greatest, many 
distributors were unable to supply all the milk ordered by 
their customers. Nevertheless, as shown in figure 3, the total 
sales of Class I milk were maintained almost at the peak level 
which war reached in the summer of 1945. 


Changes in the ratio of November production to June 
production are a convenient indicator of trends in the seasonal 
pattern of milk production. During the last sixteen years, the 
quantity of milk received at New York State dairy plants in 
November has varied between approximately 50 per cent and 
60 per cent of the quantity received in June (Figure 4). Nov- 
ember receipts were smallest in relation to June receipts in 
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1935 and in 1945 The highest ratios of November rece ipts 
to June receipts occurred in 1933 and in 1941. Between 1941 
and 1945 the November volume dropped from 61 per cent to 
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49 per cent of the June volume. In each of the last three years 
the November percentage has been lower than for any previou 
year since 1937.(’) 

It is clear that the seasonal pattern of production in the 
New York milkshed has changed in the direction of greater 
disparity between spring and fall. This is one of 
reasons for the fall shortages of milk. 


the main 


Records compiled and published by the Bureau of Sta 
tistics in the New York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets show that marked changes have occurred in the rela- 
tive numbers of cows that freshen in different months of the 
year. The largest numbers still freshen in March and April, 
but the percentage of all freshenings in those months is much 
lower now than it was fifteen years ago. (Figure 5.). Cows 
that freshen in March and April are nearing the end of the 
lactation period by November 1, but are still in production 
during that critical month. Thus the decrease in March and 
April freshenings contributes to the fall shortage of milk. 

On the other hand, the percentage of freshenings in 
November, December, January, and February, has increased 
Most of the cows that freshen in these months are dry or nearly 
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FIGURE 4 
November Receipts of Milk at New York Dairy Plants in Percentage of 


June Receipts, 1930-1945 
dry in November and contribute little or nothing to the milk 


supply in that critical month. 


The combined percentage of cows freshening between 
May and October has declined slightly in the last two years 


The cows that freshen in these months ordinarily are the 


(1) November receipts in each year were omputed i percent rf 
June receipts averaged for the same vear ind the f ne year, thus 
eliminating most of the distortion due to trend 
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largest produc rs in N | e in M to 
October freshenings contribut i { fall sl] of 

Lower production in Nove | December th 
inevitable consequen¢ f these « S he time scl k 


as . 2 Tl 
of freshening which have occurred in recent years. This co 


clusion is supported by data co1 n the numbers and 
percentages of cows that were drv on N nber first and 
December first, as reported by the State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. The percent F « s drv November 
first increased from about 18 in 1941, to 22 in 1945. Th 
percentage of cows dry December f increased from about 
21 in 1941, to nearly 28 in 1945. Most of the cows that wer 
dry on November first or De: | a ttle o I 
tribution to the milk supply in th months 

Another change in dairy herd nagement that | ! 
tributed to the increased disparity between 5] nd fall pr 
duction is the heavier feeding of grain during the spr nd 
summer. The quantity of grain fed per cow on the farms of 
lairy farm 1 porters was mor than twice as great on June 





first and July first of 1945 as « tl corr sponding dates in 
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FIGURE 5 
Percentage of Annual Freshenines in New York Dairy Herds That Occurred 
in Specified Months, 1927-415 
1 line shows the actu ! 
s the tr ] r 
the prewar period 1936-40. The increases for August first 
September first and October first ranged between 40 and 65 
if 
per cent. The increase in grain feeding for other months was 
about 20 per cent. Changes in the quantity of grain fed per 
cow on the first of each month from the average of 1940-42 
to 1945 were smaller but followed the same seasonal patter 
Table 1.) 
TABLE 1 
Quantities of Grain Fed Per Cow on the First ef Ea Month by Dairy Farn 
Reporters in New York State 
1936-10, 1910-42 and 1945 
P 
nd Markets 
It should be noted in this connection that pastures wer¢ 
exceptionally good during the summer of 1945. It seems ver) 
probable that milk production per cow during June, July, and 
August 1945 could have been maintained at the level of 
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to previous ars with no mor than th usual amount of grain. 
ige With much heavier feeding during the season a large increase 
the mn produ tion Was obtaine d. ' A “ N AT U RAL” 
luk Price Incentives for Fall Production | H | bl 
con , Tee ea eS a Now Available... 
: There can be little doubt that the failure of producers 
an 
t and @ in New York and other northeastern milksheds to maintain if r) 
ind m+ : } 
\orj or increase fall production is due to the lack of an adequate 1] fad A 
t aes price ince ntive. ' 
foe : : . : ' 
Thi Unless substantial inducements are offered for producing |] 100 On P 
bout ff milk in‘the fall and winter, relatively few dairymen attempt | /* ure 
; . i , ] ne li ] { |i 
er io interfere with the natural time of breeding and most o FROZEN 
n- the cows freshen in the spring. The result is a high peak of |] FRESH 
nik production in the spring and very low production in the || CALIFORNIA 
On- fll and winter. In order to obtain adequate supplies of milk |} 
| pr for fluid use in the fall and winter, it has been customary to |] 
yeu ‘ > . : f } j j 
and vav higher prices at that time of the year than during the || 
ms of spring and summer. In some milksheds, base-rating plans |] 
June and other devices have been used to stimulate fall production |} —— 
ei: ; ] | : | aturally i and lorful Vitamin-FPu 
tes in and bring about more nearly uniform production through the Naturally Sweet, Delicious Cole 
a year. In the New York milkshed such devices have been |} NOW available in consumer-size containers. Ready 
nce imite e e ) , r i ‘lass ice : to deliver (along with milk) right to the doorstep — 
sed only to a limite d extent. Se ast nal changes in class prices a cerwe ena tesabtast with that neconsary Wiauls 
| ind in the utilization of the milk supply have been relied upon |] C the year ‘round. 
to maintain the necessary balance between spring and fall |] SAVES the housewife in cost, in time, in fuss and 
production. i muss — a real contribution. Easy to store and to 
| ? ; handle. 
| ing . Le S 934-194¢ > or > ile a 
| | During the seven years, 1934 194 ), the average of prices |j HART'S is specially juiced from fruit selected to give 
paid producers in the New York milkshed for milk delivered |} the finest tree-fresh flavor, color, natural sweetness 
| ‘ une a 9 per ce .] , — os - . = and high Vitamin “C” content. "Tis frozen fresh, pure 
| mn May ind June was 19 per ct nt be low the yearly average, |] ane coluas on a “AGEnEn Gee sone Une Gilde Galea. 
-~dee] vhile the average of price paid for milk delivered in Novem- Dairy franchises now open. 
‘Je ber was 18 per cent above the yearly average. October, Nov- |} 
|" mber and December prices averaged 35 per cent higher than || HART'S CITRUS PRODUCTS 
=| the prices paid in April, May and June (Table 2). The marked COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
So increase in the ratio of November production to June produc- |} 
| geal Evens poems So Ae Be LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 
tion during the years 1935 to 1941 (which is shown in figure |} 
| Le ° ° " 
1) was brought about by this favorable relationship of fall fa — — swe 
if prices to spring prices | 
15 Since 1941, however, the seasonal range of milk prices | 
0 in terms of percentage or purchasing power) has been greatly | 
ousuia reduced. During the years 1942-45, the average of producer | 
prices for October, November and December was only 16 
per cent higher than the average of April, May and June 
rst prices. The purchasing power of the difference between spring 
1 65 ind fall prices for milk was only 60 per cent as great for the | 
¢ 9) ~ oS 
om ears 1942-45 as for the years 1934-40 (Table 2). 
“—_ in —_—" } 
| per The significant change that has occurred in the seasonal 
1()-49 pattern of milk prices is shown graphically in figure 6. It will | 
ttern be noted that the prices fou May and June of recent years | FLOOR 
we relatively much higher and the prices for October and | 
0 Yr relati ] .] . ; . . | 
November r¢ fatively much lower as compared with the prices | REPAIRS 
re 10F corresponding months of the years 1934-40. | 
= 
| ry | iPige ie with 
Differences Between Sprnez and Fall Prices Paid Producers For Milk in the | . -— % 
New York Milkshed, 1922-1945 : Oa 
{ ne ' } 
0 ; 10 nm ‘ | 
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_ } Diff purchasing | = = 
\ M Oct.. ‘ int Per power 
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ceilings for milk and dairy products promulgated by the O.P.A. 
Maximum retail and wholesale prices for milk, butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, and the like have been held at a constant 
level throughout the year, disregarding seasonal changes that 
have been normal and necessary to maintain a proper balance 
between supply and demand throughout the year. 


Prior to the advent of O.P.A. price ceilings, seasonal dif- 
ferences in the prices that New York dairymen received fo1 
milk were brought about by the following combination of 
factors:(*) 

1. Seasonal changes in the Class I and Class II-A prices. 

2. Seasonal changes in prices of other classes of milk 
resulting directly or indirectly from seasonal variation in mar- 
ket prices of butter, dried skimmilk, cheese, ete. 

3. Seasonal changes in the percentages of milk utilized 
in the several classifications. 

Under the inflexible price ceilings that have been main- 
tained during the last few years by the O.P.A., 

Index 
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average = 100) | 


seasonal 
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Jan. ine. May Taly 7 Sept. ; Nov. Jan. 
FIGURE 6 
Seasonal Variation in the Net Farm Price of Milk in New York, 1934-40 
and 1942-45 
changes in the Class I price have been eliminated. Seasonal 
changes in the prices of other classes of milk also have been 
reduced or eliminated. In 1945 the November prices of the 
several classifications for milk and cream sold under the New 
York milk order in outside markets were from 14 per cent to 
18 per cent higher than the June prices. With these excep- 
tions, representing about one-sixth of the milk in the pool, 
there was practically no seasonal variation in the class prices 
(Table 3). The average increase of November prices over 
June prices, weighted according to the combined percentages 
of June and November volume utilized in each class, was 
about 3 per cent. 

The lack of seasonal changes in the prices for Class III, 
Class IV, and Class V-B milk during the last few years is the 
result of inflexible ceiling prices for evaporated milk, butter, 
cheese and dried skimmilk (non-fat dry milk solids) main- 
tained by the O.P.A. During the prewar years 1936-40, the 
wholesale market prices of butter, cheese, and dried skimmilk 
were 9 per cent to 22 per cent higher in November than in 
June. But during the years 1942-45, the prices were held 
constant (Table 4). 

Wholesale prices of evaporated milk showed but little 


(*) The average return per cwt. of milk also was enhanced during the 
fall by a seasonal increase in the butterfat content, resulting in larger 
butterfat premiums. 
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TABLE 3 





Comparison of June and November Prices For the Several Classes o Milk 
Under the New York Milk Order, 1945 








Perce ge 
Percentage ofr kK 
increase in supply each 
Price per cwt price, June classification 
Classification June Nov. to Nov June Nov 
I Marketing area $3 $3.70 0 37.5 74.2 
Outside, federal 3.31 1.8 1 3 
Outside, non-federal 3. $1 14.4 4.1 14.6 
Iil-A Cream, marketing area* 9 4.8 5.6 8.1 





II-B Ice cream, etc.* 3.02 3.17 ».0 17.7 4 
IIl-C Cream, special cream 
area* 2.63 09 17.5 1.5 


II-D Cream, other markets* 2.70 14 16 1.¢ 1 
II-E) 
II-Fj Cream, other markets* 2 2.99 18.2 5.0 4 
Ill Condensery milk 2.66 2.70 1.5 17.1 3 
IV-A Butter* 2.39 2.39 0 5.1 
IV-B American cheese 2.30 2.30 0 4.7 
V-A Skim for fluid use 1.26 1.10 t 
V-B Skim for manufacture .65 .65 0 

*The prices given for these classes of milk include the skim value 912 
times the V-B price). 

+Decrease. The price for Class V-A milk (skim milk) is the difference 


between the Class I price and the Class II-A price 


seasonal change before the war and none after O.P.A. ceilings 
were imposed. Still the prices paid for milk received at con- 
densing plants in the Midwest were 15 per cent higher in 
November than in June during the years 1936-40. This sea- 
sonal change was greatly reduced when rigidly fixed prices 
for butter and cheese made it easier for condenseries to com- 
pete with creameries and cheese factories for milk during the 
fall and winter. 


Cream is sold under such varied conditions and for so 
many different uses that it has not been considered feasible 
to establish ceiling prices applicable to inter-handler trans- 
actions. The severe shortages of cream in the fall of 1945 
resulted in the bidding-up of dealers’ buying prices even 
though price ceilings applicable to retail sales of cream re- 
mained unchanged. In order to obtain even limited supplies 
of cream for their customers last fall, milk distributors outside 
New York (where cream from sources not regularly inspected 
may be used) had to bid against ice cream manufacturers 
whose offering prices are not influenced so directly by retail 
price ceilings on their product. 

Since 1943 a new factor has been introduced into the 
milk price structure, namely government subsidies. The sub- 
sidy payments to milk producers have been called “feed pay- 





TABLE 4 
Increases in Market Prices of Dairy Products Between June and November, 
1936-40 and 1942-45 
Percentage 
increase in mar- 
ket price June to Nov 








Product 1936-40 1942-45 
Evaporated milk—Wholesale price at New York 2.8 0 
Butter—Wholesale price at New York 15.3 0 
Board price in Wisconsin 8.9 0 
ied skim milk—Wholesale price at New York 22.2 1.8 
Condensery milk-——Price paid at midwest plants 2.7 
15.4 


Cream—Wholesale platform price at Boston 

*To eliminate distortion in the price comparisons caused by year 
trends, the November price for each year was compared with the 
June prices for the same year and the following year. 





ments” and “drought payments”. Larger payments have 
been made in fall and winter than in spring and summer. In 
1945 the subsidy rates were 35c per cwt. for May and June, 
and 70c for October, November and December. Thus the 
maximum seasonal range in subsidy payments was 35c per 
ewt. As shown in table 2, herewith, this 35-cent differential 
in subsidy payments was much too small (in terms of percent- 
age or purchasing power) to make up for the flattening out of 
price returns for the several classes of milk. 

As indicated previously, the authors of this report believe 
that the demand for milk, cream and ice cream will continue 
at a relatively high level for several years. Since the available 
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supply of inspected milk fell short of meeting the demand 





























for fluid milk, fluid cream and ice cream materials by a con- 
© Milk siderable margin in the fall of 1945, it appears that a sub- 
stantial increase in the fall milk supply will be needed. If 
ce this increase is to be obtained without bringing many addi- PEERLESS 
“al tional farms and plants under New York inspection, the recent 7 : 
tion trend toward producing a smaller percentage of the year’s a: 
=a milk supply during the fall and early winter must be reversed. ) } F FE A TU v 7 5 
74.2 r 
“a A pronounced upward trend in the ratio of November i ( 
81 production to June production such as that which occurred 
: during the years 1935-41 is greatly to be desired. (See figure ADD EXTRA LIFE 
1.6 4.) If this goal is to be achieved, a price inducement for fall , \ 
production equal to that which prevailed in the period 1934-40 te | AT NO EXTRA COST 
‘ must be provided. : 
As we have seen, the average of producer returns for 
the months of October, November and December 1934-40, 
912 exceeded the average of returns for April, May and June by 
rence 85 per cent. A similar percentage increase, applied to the 
average of returns for April, May and June 1945 would amount 
silings to $1.28 per cwt. 
t con- During the years 1934-40, when the differential between 
her in returns to producers in spring and fall was 54c per cwt., the 
is sea- Cunningham index of dairy farm costs was 125 (with costs 
prices for 1910-14 taken as 100). In 1945 the cost index was 240. 
) com- Therefore, to provide equal purchasing power over costs, the 
ig the differential between spring and fall returns would have to be 
increased to $1.03 per cwt. Should the cost index rise further 
Sor as as now seems likely in view of recent increases in industrial 
casible wages and in grain prices, a still larger differential will be | 
ail necessary to stimulate the desired change in the seasonal pat- | 
1945 tern of milk production. 
even It appears then that the net returns to producers in the | 
m_ re- New York milkshed in October, November and December | 
ipplies 1946 should average not less than $1.05 and perhaps as much 
yutside as $1.30 per cwt. more than the returns for April, May and 
pected June. Moreover it is generally agreed that the yearly volume 
cturers of milk production will not be maintained during the year 
retail beginning April 1, 1946, unless producer returns for this 
period are at least as high as they were during 1945. 
to the Ways of Providing the Necessary Price Incentive 
e sub- for Fall Production 
d ites It has been pointed out that the seasonal differences in 
producer returns have been the result of several contributing 
re: factors—namely, seasonal changes in Class I and other class 
prices, seasonal changes in utilization of the milk supply, and 
7 seasonal differences in subsidy payments. Others ways to pro- 
a vide the required incentive for increasing fall milk production 
1942-45 may be considered, but it is very probable that the three 
_ factors mentioned will determine the amount of seasonal dif- 
0 ference in producer returns in the New York milkshed during 
an the next year or two at least. 
15.4 The authors of this report believe that subsidy payments 
aaa on milk and butterfat should be tapered off as rapidly as the 
erage of ceiling prices of milk and dairy products can be raised to offset 
eal the effect of the subsidy reduction upon the producers’ income. Peerless WATER-LUBRICATED Vertical 
. hee The aim should be to eliminate the subsidy payments entirely Tushtes Poems wendacs un ts CAN cnn 
- by July 1, 1947. So long as the subsidy payments to milk I 43 I Os §-p-m., 
a producers are continued, it is logical and strongly to be urged, from wells 4” in diameter and larger. Also 
d a that the rates differ widely between spring and fall, in order available with oil lubrication 
a . . to provide a greater incentive for fall production. More prompt , 
_— a payment of the subsidy also would help to obtain the desired ' 7 7 $. | 
erent response in production. | ul a be ir L di im b %y ' 
yercent- . 
, out of Seasonal changes should be restored in market prices of 
manufactured dairy products such as butter, cheese, dried ae etalon =P Los anokies 31, caurcinia’ | 
_— aya and evaporated milk as they are a necessary incen- Food Machinery Corp. pS rig ales ES | 
bare ve for storing a portion of the products made in the spring ix 
vailable and summer for use during the period of low production in Beene nem a an —_—--- : 4 
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fall and winter. Otherwise the government must continue. to 
buy and store these products. It is not to be expected that 
consumers will tolerate seasonal shortages year after year. If 
price control is continued for another year, plans should be 
announced very soon to provide for seasonal increases in the 
prices of dairy products. 

Opinions differ as to whether the Class I price and the 
retail price of fluid milk should be changed during the year. 
Some hold the view that changes in the retail price of milk 
are disturbing to consumers and tend to reduce the Class I 
sales. These persons insist that the retail price of milk should 
be maintained at a constant level throughout the year and 
that whatever price inducement is required for fall production 
should be provided in some other way. 


Others believe that the Class I price should be higher in 
the fall than in the spring in order to provide a part of the 
incentive that is needed for fall production. Of course, the 
effect of any given change in the Class I price depends upon 
what percentage of the total supply is utilized in fluid milk 
sales. If fluid milk sales represent 40 per cent of the total 
supply in June, and 65 per cent in November, an increase 
of 40c. in the Class I price between June and November 
would raise the blended return to producers only 2le per 
cwt. | 


Higher retail prices in the fall and lower retail prices 
in the spring contribute toward the balancing of supply and 
demand. Although the consumption of milk is relatively stable, 
many consumers do buy more milk when it is cheap and less 
when it is high-priced. It is desirable to encourage the con- 
sumption of fluid milk as much as possible during the season 
of flush production when production costs are low, and to 
check the demand with higher prices when the supply is short. 


The policy of changing Class I prices seasonally also 
helps to avoid too great a spread between the prices for fluid 
milk and manufactured milk during the season of flush pro- 
duction. When this spread is too great, bootlegging and fraud 
are encouraged and enforcement of the milk control orders 
becomes very difficult. 


From the time of adopting the classified price plan in 
1921 until the advent of price regulation by the O.P.A., it was 
customary to maintain the Class I price at a higher level in 
fall and winter than in spring and summer. In the twenty- 
one vears from 1921 to 1941, there were only three in which 
the November price was not at least 15c higher than the 
June price. In seven of the twenty-one years, the November 
price was from 15c to 39c higher than the June price, and 
in the remaining eleven years the increase from June to Nov- 
ember was 40c or more. The average difference between the 
June and November prices was 33c per ewt., or 13 per cent.(’) 
Changes in the Class I price usually are accompanied by 
somewhat similar changes in the retail price. 


Prior to 1916 changes in the retail price of milk were 
very infrequent, though there were wide seasonal differences 
in the net prices that farmers received for milk in different 
months of the year. As soon as it became customery to adjust 
the price frequently, because of rising costs and the establish- 
ment of collective bargaining during World War I, seasonal 
differences in these prices made their appearance. 


In the twenty-six years between 1916 and 1941, there 
were only six in which the retail price of milk in New York 
City was no higher on December first than on June first. The 
average amount of increase in the retail price, from June first 
to December first was 1.3 cents a quart. 

Following is a summary, showing the number of years 
in which specified changes in the retail price of milk occurred 


a9 mg June first and December first in the New York City 
market: 


58 








(8) The effect of a seasonal change in the Class,I price upon:the net 
returns to producers may be computed as follows: 
Situation A—No seasonal change in’ Class I price 


June 40% Class I at $4.00 = $1.60 
November . 65% Class I at $4.00 60 

Increase $1.00 

Situation B—Seasonal change of $.40 per cwt. in Class L prik 

June . 40% Class. I at. $3.80 $1.52 
November 65% Class I at $4.20 2.73 

Increase $1.21 

(@) To avoid distortion in the price comparisons due to year-to-year 


trends, the November price for each year was compared with the average 
of June prices for that year and the following year. 





Reduction of lc a quart 2 years 
No change onese 4 years 
Increase of “c a quart 1 year 
Increase of lc a quart 9 years 
Increase of 1%4c a quart 1 year 
Increase of 2c a quart 3 years 
Increase of 3c a quart 4 years 
Increase of 3%c a quart 1 year 
+ 1 year 


Increase of 4c a quart 


Some of the changes indicated were due to inflation and 
deflation of the price level. It is clear, nevertheless, that 
seasonal changes in Class I prices and in retail prices of milk 
were well-established policy until rigid price ceilings admin- 
istered by O.P.A. compelled their abandonment. 

The theory that consumers buy more fluid milk when 
retail prices are held constant than when they fluctuate is not 
supported by any reliable evidence known to the authors. In 
all cases that have come to their attention in which increased 
sales of fluid milk were attributed to the stability of retail 
prices, a rise in consumer incomes or some other factor ap- 
peared to be the real cause of the increase. 

From the standpoint of maintaining good consumer rela- 
tions there is positive advantage in changing the retail price 
of milk at least once or twice a year. Experience shows that 
unless this is done consumers develop strong resistance to 
any increase, however necessary it may be. They tend to be- 
come greatly aroused when any increase in the retail price 
of milk is proposed. In 1916 when production costs were 
rising rapidly, the producers found it necessary to conduct a 
bitter strike in order to break the resistance to an increase in 
the 9-cent price which had prevailed for a number of years. 

Another illustration of the bad effects that ensue from 
a definite price fixation in the minds of consumers is found in 
the subway fare situation in New York City. After keeping 
the fare at a uniform rate of 5 cents for many years, the city 
administration seems unable to raise it even though operating 
and maintenance costs are now much in excess of the income.(’) 
Public opposition to an increase in the subway fare has become 
so strong that the city resorts to a costly alternative—it makes 
up the current subway deficit out of taxes, and allows the 
property to deteriorate. 

Judging from the present condition of the New York 
subways, it would not be to the advantage of milk producers 
or distributors to become dependent upon city appropriations 
for a substantial part of their income. A policy of changing 
the retail price of milk seasonally will help to insure against 
this possibility. 

In order to be most effective in getting the desired ad- 
justment of milk production, seasonal changes in the Class I 
price and in the blended returns to producers must be repeated 
year after years. A definite policy along the lines indicated 
should be announced as soon as possible with such backing 
that producers can depend upon it. When this is done, the 
effectiveness of educational programs to obtain greater milk 
production in the fall, such as those recently launched by the 
agricultural extension services of New York and other states 
and by the dairy cooperatives, will be greatly increased. 

Another method of providing the necessary price incen- 
tive for fall milk production which is now being used in a few 

(*) A report of the New York City Board #f Transportation made public 
March 10, 1946, showed that the average cost per passenger trip on the 
subway system in 1945 was 6,736 cents. 
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REVIEW 


markets involves the withholding of a portion of the pool 
furids dtring the spring montis: to'sispplement payments to 
soducers in the fall. This procedure has been adopted as a 
feature of the federal order programs in Louisville, Kentucky 
and Washington, D. C. It has_also been used in Youngstown, 
Qhio market by the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Association. 
The following explanation of this plan as applied in the 
Louisville market is quoted from a recent report by Stewart 
Johnson of the University of Connecticut:(°) 

“As used in Louisville, 15 cents per 100 pounds were 
taken out of producers’ returns in April, May and June of 
1944. The money was held by the Milk Administrator. It 
was divided into four equal amounts, and added equally to 
returns in September, October, November, and December of 
1944. In 1945, the “take-off” rate was increased to 20 cents, 
ad the “pay-back” months restricted to September, October, 
and November. In 1946, the take-off rate will be 25 cents, 
and in 1947, it is expected to be 30 cents. Because less milk 
is produced in the fall than in the spring, a given rate of de- 
duction in three spring months results in a higher pay-back 
rate in three fall months. For example, prices in April, May, 
and June were reduced by 20 cents per 100 pounds in 1945, 
but increases in prices were 25 cents in September, 28 cents 
in October, and 32 cents in November.” 


This method of bringing about wider differences in pro- 
ducers’ returns between spring and fall is simple and easy to 
administer. However, it can only be regarded as a substitute 
for a straightforward, consistent policy with respect to sea- 
sonal adjustment of prices on Class I milk and other classes of 
milk. There is some uncertainty also whether such manipula- 
tion of pool funds is properly authorized by existing legislation. 


In the New York milkshed it seems better to create the 
necessary price incentive for increasing fall milk production 
by means of proper adjustments in the market prices of dairy 
products and in the prices for milk utilized in Classes I and 
I-A. Since the yearly output of manufactured dairy products 
in the United States is much too small to meet the demand at 
present prices, the level of prices for these products, more 
especially for butter, should be raised. Price increases for 
these products will raise the returns for surplus milk, and will 
help to support higher prices for cream and fluid milk in the 
New York milkshed and in other market areas. 


If the subsidy payments to producers of milk and butter- 
fat are to be eliminated by July 1, 1947 as these authors be- 
lieve to be desirable, the upward adjustments in prices for 
dairy products, and for fluid milk and cream must be at least 
suficient to offset the reducation in subsidy income to pro- 
ducers. In the light of recent large increases in wages of in- 
dustrial workers, which are sure to be followed by higher com- 
modity prices, and higher production costs, there must be a 
net gain in the dairy farmer’s income if production is to be 
maintained or increased during 1946. 


Next in importance to raising the level of prices for milk 
aid dairy products, is the restoration of normal seasonal 
changes in these prices. The exact amount of the price ad- 
justments to be made and the timing of these changes are 
matters on which the opinions of competent persons might 
vaty considerably. The following adjustments are suggested, 
with full recognition that the program might be improved by 
many changes in the detailed recommendations. 


The proposed adjustments are grouped in two sections:— 
, adjustments of dairy product prices and subsidy rates 
for butterfat on a national basis; and second, adjustments in 
the prices of fluid milk and cream in the New York milkshed 
Particularly. 
A. Proposed adjustments in prices of dairy products and 
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SPRAY DRYING 


EQUIPMENT 


For three generations leading operators have pooled 
th ir Rogers experience and recommended Rogers equip- 
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established unequalled production records at unequalled 
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choice of condensing, or spray process milk drying equip- 
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Since 1883 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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3750 N. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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in butterfat subsidy payments on a national basis: 

1. Raise the ceiling price of butter 10 cents a pound 
May 1, 1946, and from July through February add % cent 
per pound per month. Continue the February price through 
Jane 1947. 


Continue the subsidy payments to butterfat producers 
through March 1947 at the reduced rates indicated below: 


1945-46 
(for comparison) 
17 








IIE + ciliahicnedelncianieagitbunssetinsdetantactninddeniniesnsneniaitbdendbiaibiessianeése 

MAF, TUDO 00.24 .ccccccscscccecccees 10 
July-September 13 
October-December ..... 17 
January-March .. 17 
eee 17 
May, June 10 





Subsidy payments to the producers who deliver whole 
milk to plants in those areas where most of the milk is utilized 
for manufacture should be continued at rates comparable to 
those paid on butterfat. 


The proposed 10-cent increase in butter prices would be 
equivalent to 12.5 cents per pound of butterfat, while the 
indicated reduction in subsidy payment (as compared with 
May 1945) is 2 cents a pound. The net increase of approxi- 
mately 10.5 cents per pound of butterfat in returns to pro- 
ducers (with varying amounts of increase in other months) 
is designed to stimulate the production of butter which has 
been in extremely short supply during the past year. 


The proposed increase of % cent a month in the butter 
price from July through February is a normal seasonal in- 
crease and is necessary as an incentive to store a portion of 
the butter output during the flush season for use during the 
winter. 

2. Raise the ceiling price of dry skimmilk (non-fat dry 
milk solids) % cent a pound each month from July 1946 
through January 1947. This is a normal seasonal increase 
which will encourage the storing of some of the powder made 
during the flush season and help to offset increasing unit costs 
as the output declines seasonally. A seasonal decline of % 
cent a pound each month from February through June 1947 
has been assumed in computing the estimates of uniform prices 
under the New York milk order which are given in table 5. 


8. Raise the ceiling price of American cheese 2.6 cents 
a pound July 1, 1946 and an additional .6 cents a pound each 
month from August through December. 


The increase of 2.6 cents a pound July first will help to 
offset the proposed reduction in subsidy payments on whole 
milk sold by farmers. The monthly increase of .6 cents a 
pound is a normal seasonal advance to serve as an incentive 
for storing some of the cheese made during the flush season 
for consumption the following winter, and to offer encourage- 
ment for continued production of cheese during the late sum- 
mer and fall, wherever milk supplies are available for this 
purpose. 


4. Adjust retail and wholesale price ceilings for butter, 
cheese, evaporated milk and other milk products, so handlers 
and distributors will be able to pay the higher prices called 
for in proposals 1 to 3 inclusive. 


B. Proposed adjustments in the prices of fluid milk and 
cream in the New York milkshed: 


1. Suspend the butter-powder price formula for Class I 
milk in the New York milk order until July 1, 1947, and set 
Class I prices as follows: 





1945-46 
1946-47 (for comparison) 
IRIN tal olchidh iain Steric detsaesinindaiedllitakciliiadahellcaatian detidus $3.70 $3.70 
EEE LSE OA 4.10 3.70 
Ro are eee 4.50 3.70 
PID wecisuensinctnhciscnitentnitesnedsinctavh tiapneesantinbindinmntiiiidtees 4.10 3.70 
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2. Suspend the butter price formula for Class II-A mi 
in the New York milk order until July 1, 1947, and set q 
II-A prices as follows: 














1945-46 

1946-47 (for compa 
BI. ccsiccinticinnaneiintniennsniisiincidpeennisiinnnniainaptesnatesbiaiienene $2.55 $2.55 
BG IIE Xtsdgteniibenaduinnrdsctensnedapsinceiisntansnntioeasiincéeuitanieentioss : 2.70 2.56 
July . \eptiinndatenmneeieenseeatins 3.00 2.55 
August-October ............ 3.00 2.70 
November-February 3.30 2.70 
ID © icctcncssatascsssninionesnscsceistnenithenaianninpeceess 3.15 2.55 

ee 


Before July 1, 1947 the formulas for determining th 
Class I and Class II-A prices should be extended into highe 
price brackets and revised to provide for greater differency 
than heretofore between spring and fall prices. 


8. Establish a new schedule of subsidy payments fp 
milk producers to supplement the uniform price as determing 
under the New York milk order, to the end that, 


a. The average total return per cwt. for the 12 months 
beginning with April 1946 will average about 25c highe 
than the average return for the year 1945. 


b. The average total return for the months of Octobe, 
November and December 1945, will be about $1.15 to $19 
higher than the average for the months of April, May an 
June in 1946 and 1947. 


Monthly estimates of the uniform prices that would r 
sult under the New York milk order on the basis of the a¢- 





TABLE 5 





Uniform Prices of Milk in the New York Milk Marketing Area 





Amount per hundredweight for 3.5 pe 
cent milk, 201-210 mile zone 























1946-47 uni- Actual 
form prices com- prices 
puted on basis reported 
of price adjust- during 
ments proposed 1945 (for 
Month in this report comparison) Increase 
April $3.16 $ .01 
May. anh ¥ ied 3.13 ll 
June ‘ ‘ oan 3.23 3.13 -10 
GUN cachinnsactesninsesrtninectesiavimentioteaietaniabiniaen 3.61 3.18 43 
August 3.71 3.25 46 
September . 4.04 3.41 -63 
GE escsecivonsjensecnsncsorsusenncisnnnsnnnaduesvbne 4.13 49 64 
November 4.32 J 11 
December . 4.29 65 
January 4.15 a 
February 4.10 8* 12 
March . 3.92 3.23° 69 
BES © Kévnsniincedeinthinaswrenitineeseissestnennmenpeniniennios 3.65 
May ... 3.61 
June . 3.59 
Weighted average for 12 months........ $3.73f $ .44 








*1945 prices. 
+12 months beginning April, 
tYear 1945. 


1946. 








justed prices for dairy products, and adjusted prices for Class 
I and Class II-A milk as proposed above are shown in table 
5. The uniform prices actually realized for each month of 1945 
also are given for comparison. The uniform price estimates 
for the year ahead were computed on the basis of a three 
year average of percentage utilization—that is, for the years 
1943-45. Should the Class I sales continue to absorb excep- 
tionally high percentages of the total supply, the uniform 
prices might exceed the estimates given in table 5. Should 
the sale of heavy cream be resumed, the increased volume 
and percentage of milk in Class II-A at the proposed higher 
prices, also would tend to increase the uniform price slightly 
above the estimates given. On the other hand, no allowance 
has been made in the uniform price estimates for a possible 
reduction in the Class III price, or possible discounts on other 
surplus classifications, as proposed in recent public hearings 
on the New York milk order. 


The yearly average of the uniform price estimates for 
the twelve months beginning with April 1946 (weighted ® 
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ycordance with monthly volumes in 1945) is 3.73 per cwt. 
This is 44c higher than the average uniform price for 1945. 


The suggested schedule of subsidy payments to producers 
in New York State for the fifteen months beginning with April 
1946 is as follows, subsidy rates for corresponding months in 
the previous fifteen-months period being given for comparison: 








Amount of subsidy pay- 
ment per cwt. 
1945 











1946-47 (for comparison) 

a 
May, June . pliipdeabsosacioue -35 +35 
July-September . -36 -55 
Qotober-December ........ -60 -70 

.35 sot 

70 
0 .35 





The $.70 rate for the month of April, 1946, already announced by the 
government, is higher than should be paid at this season of the year. 
#1945 rate. 











The average rate of subsidy payment for the twelve 
months beginning with April 1946 (weighted according to 
the volume of milk received each month during 1945) would 
be 48c per cwt. The corresponding rate for the year 1945 
was 60c. 


The total returns per hundredweight of milk which pro- 
ducers in the New York milkshed may expect during the fifteen 
months beginning with April 1946, if the foregoing proposals 
are carried out, are shown in table 6. The average of these 
returns for the twelve months beginning with April 1946 is 
$4.16 per cwt. This is 27c per cwt. more than the actual re- 
tums for the year 1945. 


Unless dairy farm costs increase more rapidly than ex- 
pected during the year ahead, this increase in returns should 
be sufficient to maintain the annual production in the New 
York milkshed up to the level of 1945, or possibly bring a 
slight increase. 


The average of returns to be expected for October, Nov- 
ember and December 1946 is $4.85 per cwt. This is $1.20 
more than the April-June average as estimated for 1946 and 
1947. With a differential of this amount between spring and 
fall returns, the task of persuading the dairymen to increase 
ther fall production should be relatively easy, though only a 
limited amount of increase can be expected in the first year. 


Summary 


In the fall of 1945, shortages of fluid milk and cream 
more serious and more extensive than ever before were ex- 
perienced in many cities throughout the country. In New 
York City and leading upstate cities in New York State the 
demand for fresh milk and cream was not fully satisfied at 
any time during November and December 1945, or in January 
and February 1946. 


Such shortages cause hardship and annoyance to con- 
sumers and they will insist that adequate supplies be made 
available. If production on the presently inspected farms 
continues to fall short of market requirements at any season 
of the year, the milkshed boundaries will surely be extended 
and additional producers qualified. Additional supplies so ob- 
tained would tend to dilute the pool returns to the producers 
who have previously met the requirements of the city health 
departments. To forestall this possibility, milk production on 
the farms now approved for New York and other city markets 
must be increased during the months of November through 
January or February. 


Educational programs to increase fall milk production, 
such as those recently launched by the agricultural colleges 
and dairy cooperatives in New York and other northeastern 
states will help. But such efforts will be only partially success- 
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placed at point of count or in any desired loca- MODEL 5-D-1-MF 


Counter on this applica- 
tion is in production office 


tion; and a specially designed moisture-proof 
Each 


bottle or case interrupting the light beam is registered on the counter. 


photo-electric control and light beam. 


You'll want one or more of these units on your production lines! 


Write us about your counting problem 


and ask for catalog 16. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1989 N. Buffum Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


189 Orange Street 
Providence 3, R. I. 








COOL YOUR MILK SUPPLY 


Inexpensive Milk Cooler and Aerator 


KWIK-KOOL reduces temperatures 
from 98 degrees to 58 degrees tn 
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place cooler in 8 or 10 gallon milk 
can — connect to water supply with 
short length of hose. 
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ACTION COOLER 


1. Water passing through the 


43-N IS A TRIPLE 


turbine turns paddles, thor- 

oughly stirring and aerating 

milk. 

Water then enters coil in- 

side can cooling the milk 

paddles circulate milk 
around coil. 

3. The water then enters per- 
forated ring sprinkling over 
the outside of can cooling 
entire surface. on Sad 

WRITE TODAY FOR COM- ‘a 

PLETE CIRCULAR: 


MILK COOLING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


345 Market St., S.W. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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a lh " =" . 
ful unless greater price inducements are offered for producing 


milk during the fall and winter months. 





TABLE 6 
Total Returns Per Hundredweight of Milk to Producers in the New York 
Milkshed (Including Subsidy Payments) 
Estimates for 1946-47 based on proposed adjustments in prices of dairy 
products, and actual returns for the previous year 














Amount per hundredweight for 3.5 per 





cent milk, 201-210 mile zone 
1946-47 1945 
Month (estimated) (actual) Increase 

April ; $3.87 $3.86 $ .01 
May 3.59 3.48 11 
June 3.58 3.48 -10 
July 3.96 3.73 23 
August 4.06 3.80 .26 
September 4.39 3.96 .43 
October 4.73 4.19 54 
November 4.92 4.31 -61 
December 4.89 4.34 55 
January 4.50 4.20* -30 
February 4.45 4.18* 027 
March 4.27 4.03* 24 
April 7 3.65 
May 3.61 
June 3.59 
Averages: 

12 months, weighted $4.16F $3.89* 

April-June $3.65¢ $3.64** 

October-December $4.85 $4.28* 

Difference between 
spring and fall prices $1.20 $ .64 





*1945 prices 
+Twelve months beginning with April, 1946 
11946 and 1947. 

#*1945 and 1946 


Price distortions resulting from the national policy of 
rigid price control which has been in effect since 1942 are a 
major cause of the recent shortage of milk and cream as well 
as butter. The demand for these products has been stimu- 
lated only by high consumer incomes but also by low retail 
prices, artificially depressed by the twin devices of price ceil- 
ings and subsidies. 


On the other hand, normal seasonal changes in the prices 
of milk and dairy products have been prevented. The result 
is that the incentive for maintaining milk production during 
the fall and winter has been greatly reduced. Dairymen have 
responded by producing a larger percentage of the year’s out- 
put during the pasture season and a smaller percentage in 
the months when the milk supply is least adequate. More 
cows are being bred to freshen in December and January. 
These .cows produce heavily in the spring but are dry in 
November. New York dairymen are feeding much more grain 
than formerly during the pasture season but have increased 
only slightly the rate of feeding in the fall and winter. The 
result is that in 1945 June receipts at New York dairy plants 
were the largest on record, while November receipts were the 
smallest since 1940. 





Both national (and local .price..adjustments are .necessay 
to reverse these trends toward wider, seasonal swings in mih 
production. Ceiling prices. of butter and, other dairy product 
also must be raised in order to increase the yearly output ang 
thus narrow the gap between supply and demand. 


The first and most important step toward a sound prig 
policy for milk and dairy products is to raise the ceiling price 
of butter—an increase of 10 cents a pound by the first of May 
is recommended. The ceiling prices of butter, cheese, driej 
skimmilk and other dairy products should be raised a smal 
amount each month from July through January or February, 
to encourage the storing of a portion of the output during 
the spring and summer for use during the fall and winter. — 


In New York, the price of Class I milk should be raised 
about 40c per cwt. the first of July and a similar amount th 
first of September. Comparable increases should be made jy 
the prices for Class II-A milk (for cream). 


If the proposed adjustments of milk and dairy produck 
prices are made, subsidy payments to producers of milk ang 
butterfat can be tapered off, beginning the first of July 194 
and dropped entirely by April 1, 1947. The higher prices fg 
manufactured dairy products together with the proposed 
increases for Class I and Class II-A, would lift the unifom 
price under the New York milk order, for the 12 months be 
ginning with April 1946, about 44c per cwt. over the averag 
for 1945. With 17c less income from subsidies, and 44c mor 
from the market, New York dairymen would realize a net gain 
of 27c per cwt. over the average returns for 1945. 

Moreover, based on the price and subsidy schedula 
recommended in this report, the average return per cwt. t 
New York producers, November and December would exceed 
the average for April, May and June by $1.20 per cw 
Judging from past experience a differential of this amount 
would be sufficient to restore a better balance between spring 
and fall production within a few years. 


The breeding of more cows to freshen in the late summer 
and early fall is the principal adjustment to be made as 
solution of the problem on a long-term basis. Several yeas 
will be required to reach the objective by this means. Progress 
would be aided greatly, however, by early agreement among 
the leaders of the dairy organizations and the responsible 
public officials upon a sound price policy of milk with ade 
quate seasonal changes in returns to producers. 

The immediate solution of the fall milk shortage problem 
must be sought through better feeding and care of the cows 
and through efforts to conserve for fluid use in the city the 
maximum share of the milk produced by the approved dairies 

The six-point program outlined below has been recon- 
mended by the Dairy Committee of the New York State Col: 
lege of Agriculture Extension Service. It is the basis of edv- 











MILK 
FRESH CREAM 
| FROZEN CREAM 
| SOUR CREAM 
| COTTAGE CHEESE 


Sear Lake, Pennsylvania 





Arkport, New York 





FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. 


BUTTERMILK 

DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 

BAKERS CHEESE 

PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


GRANDVIEW DAIRY. Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 
PLANTS AT: 


A 


Cohocton, New York Neenah, Wisconsin 
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cational efforts to obtain greater milk production in the fall 
of 1946. 
PRODUCE MORE FALL MILK TO PROTECT 
YOUR ,INCOME 


1. Keep cows and heifers full of roughage 
silage, hay —- THIS SUMMER. 

2. Store some of the best hay for October and November 

feeding. 

Feed grain liberally this summer and fall. 

Stable herd before bad weather this fall. 

Save milk by using a calf-starter this fall. 

Breed for more fall freshening. 


-pasture crops, 


wr 


Do Your Part to Help Meet the Needs of Your Market 
This Fall 





Land O'Lakes “Lab On Wheels” 


Land O’Lakes Helps to Fight Spring Problems by Bringing 
Quality Tests Direct to Creameries 

To safeguard the quality of butter, cheese, cream, dried 

milk, and other dairy feeds produced by apporoximately 400 

member dairy plants of Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., a 

laboratory-on-wheels — the first of its kind in the middle west 





—is now in operation. 


The mobile laboratory brings right to the door of every 
member dairy plant all the latest scientific tests employed 
in the main Land O’ Lakes laboratory at Northwest Terminal, 
Minneapolis. 





At the Traveling Laboratory—(Left to rizht) Ben Zakariasen, Roy Hedtke 
and Charles Holcomb. 


“It has a dual purpose,” explained Ben Zakariasen, chief 
chemist and manager of Land O'Lakes laboratories and field 
service. “First, it will serve as a trouble-shooter in any cream- 
ery where the operator needs help in locating the cause of a 
sag in the quality of his product. Second, it will serve as 
‘insurance’ to maintain high quality where no troubles have 
been encountered.” 


Springtime, with its warm weather and increase in milk 
production, always demands extra care in handling of dairy 
produce. The mobile laboratory was designed to meet this 
need. In its compact interior are instruments to test samples 
of products at each plant, plus others so delicate they may 
be used to check the accuracy of scientific equipment em- 
ployed by the individual plant operators. 

Charles Holcomb, special fieldman for Land O'Lakes, 


June, 1946 





Tops-ALL 
Cap 


A bottle cap must be truly 
dependable, brightly attrac- 
tive. Properly printed and 
scientifically manufactured, 
“TOPS-ALL” caps possess 
these necessary attributes 
of high quality. They are the 
finest bottle caps made. 
























ROBERT S. 


LEONARD 


COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY «+ MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS 























Wash Carefully — Dry Thoroughly 


After you have used your SOLAR Milk Cans, wash 
them carefully and dry them thoroughly. They are 
made of Tin and Steel. Both metals are still hard to 
get. Don’t waste them through neglect. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 





and Roy Hedtke, laboratory technician, are in charge of the | 





























laboratory on its travels around Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
the eastern Dakotas. Principal tests to be made in the mobile 
“lab” on cheese and butter are those to determine bacteria 
counts, mold and yeast, plus others to gauge the proper pro- 
portions of fat, moisture, salt and protein in the manu- 
factured product. Tests also are made on the keeping 
quality of butter, both in the main laboratory in Minneapolis 





Roy Hedtke, Laboratory Technician at Work Within Land 0O’Lakes 
Traveling Laboratory. 


and in the traveling lab. “With the mobile equipment, we 
can catch these troubles the moment they happen,” Holcomb 
said. 

Equipment includes such items as a high powered micro- 
scope, butter moisture scales, a centrifuge for fat tests, an 
autoclave for sterilization, an oven for dry heat sterilizing 
of equipment, an incubator for samples to be given a bacteria 
test, a potentiometer which determines the true acidity of a 
product, and a refractometer to test solids. 


The lab’s current “voyage” will take it chiefly to member 
creameries and cheese plants. Near the close of its seven- 
month odyssey,, it will check equipment at Land OsLakes 
milk drying plants, all of which are equipped with laboratories. 

Zakariasen pointed out that “no product ever bears the 
Land O’Lakes brand until it has been approved both by 
federal graders at the main Land O'Lakes plant as well as 
by our own laboratory, but through this mobile lab service 
we expect to increase the amount of products which can 
carry this label.” 


In 1945 the central Land O'Lakes laboratory analyzed 
175,000 product samples as part of the year’s quality work 
program, and the new testing unit on wheels will increase 
this total by many thousands, Zakariasen said. In addition, 
83 fieldmen work continually with member dairy plants and 
individual farmer-patrons to maintain quality of both raw 
material and: finished products. 





Makes Visit to Ireland 


San Francisco, Cal.—Michael Riordan, general manager 
of Dairy-Belle Farms, San Francisco, left May 19 for a month’s 
visit to his native Ireland where he may well show his old 
County Cork friends the “proof positive” that America is in- 
deed the land of opportunity. 

Arriving in this country 20 years ago, at the age of 20, 
Mr. Riordan entered the employ of a dairy company after 
serving a few years as a clerk in a clothing store. He was 
made sales manager at the age of 27. 

Dairy-Belle Farms has had his services as its general 
manager for the past five years. During that time Mr. Riordan 
has moved his company’s sales to among the leaders in the milk 
business in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

Mr. Riordan’s mother and father, whom he hasn’t seen 
in these past twenty years, live in Macroom, County Cork, 
Ireland, midway between Old Blarney Castle and Killarney. 
He plans to return about June 20 after flying both ways via 
trans-Atlantic and trans-continental air routes. 





Making Good in Adopted Land 





In 1927, Chris Larson, proprietor of the Woodland Dairy in 
Hartford, Conn., came to this country with only a background of 
dairy experience. After working for several years for other Hartford 
dairy concerns Chris launched his own business under the name 
Woodland Dairy. 


Starting with a volume of 400 purchased quarts in 1939 the 
business has grown steadily until today the volume amounts to 
approximately 1,500 quarts daily on the four retail and wholesale routes. 

















FARM—FRESH MILK 


HIGH IN QUALITY @®@ LOW IN BACTERIA 
Wilson ZERO-FLOW Milk Cooler: 


@ Cools TWO milkings Daily FAST .. . . with its patented 
flowing self-leveling water bath ‘‘neck-high’’ on every 
can automatically during cooling. 

@ Stores ALL Cans of BOTH Milkings .... : Automatic 
storage with no rehandling of cans. 

Complete information on WILSON SYSTEMS OF MILK-COOLING 
should be in your files. Let us send it NOW. Address Dept. 21. 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 


SMYRNA 








DELAWARE 


IF YOUR DAIRYMEN HAVE WILSON MILK COOLERS 
YOUR MILK PLANT WILL HAVE A UNIFORM SUPPLY OF 
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Airborne Ayrshires to Colombia 
nd Ten Pure Bred Animals Shipped by Air Transport from 
1 
on LaGuardia Field for South America 
Believed to be the first shipment of its kind ever to 
leave the LaGuardia Airport in New York, ten head of pure | : 
bred Ayrshire cattle were loaded aboard a transport plane Improved Deodorized FLY- 
May 20, destined for Medellin, Colombia, South America. TOX contains pyrenone, acom- 
‘ hi fa PRA. "al bination of purified pyrethrum 
ger The shipment consisted of six bulls and four heifers quistat: cndl nimameatl anaiutains. 
th’s yalued in all at about $20,000.00. They were carried on a ennae ‘ibe naar Gasinen 
old toxic ingredient). MORE 
= POTENT THAN EVER... 
“a SAFER TO USE. 
av, Improved Deodorized FLY-TOX 
fter has more INSECT-KILLING 
was POWER than ever before due to 
newly added insecticide ingredients. 
- Harmless to humans or animals. Safe 
c to use near uncovered foods. There- 
dan fore, ideal for ridding Dairy Products Plants of disease-laden 
nilk insects. Non-contaminating... leaves no odor. 
ORDER NOW 
eon Available through Dairy Supply Jobbers, 
k Drug, Grocery and Hardware Whole- 
OFrk, salers...in 1-gal., 5-gal.,30-gal. and 55-gal. 
ney. containers. If your jobber cannot supply 
via you, write us direct. 
a REX SURFACE INSECTICIDE~DDT 








New residual insecticide. Flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs and certain other 


Ci 


(Contains 5% DDT and other active ingredients) | i” 


insects die 1 to 3 hours after contact with treated surface. Effective for 


Bulls and Heifers Being Loaded Into the Douglas DC-3 Plane for 


ry . : 4 months. Spray or paint on walls and ceilin in cracks and crevices. i 
ng Trip to Medellin, Colombia, South America. soe BesA — 


Douglas DC-3 operated by the International Air Transporta- sd > Ge > a =) 7. lets Mote) > ite) 7-uale), 
tion Company, a charter line. The plane was fitted in TOLEDO 7, OHIO 
advance with stalls and racks to prevent the animals from 





















































shifting or getting bumped during the trip. 
These Ayrshire were purchased by Francisco Roldan, The ONLY 
a dairy farmer in Medellin ffom members of the Ayrshire ~ 
Breeders Association of Brandon, Vermont. The cattle were | Successful 
OIL and GREASE 
in 
of Neo-Cord 
ord 
me — Hl Counter-Tred 
the Y _ Contains no rubber 
x : p : fy 7 ‘ Made with Dupont Neoprene 
— AMERICAN 
— Counter-Tred MATTING 
4 toucl durable, long-wearing rubber and cord matting 
t resilient non-slip surface that ffords safety 
wet or slippery areas Promotes sanitat 1 Ridged 
ttom affords aeration and drainage Easily handled 
leaning Adheres perfectly to e floo: Keeps the 
5 " thick, 24” wide i length 
AMERIFLEX Flexible 
Hardwood Link MATTING \ 
Securely Stanchioned and Racked These Ayrshires Are Ready for the Link hese on galvanized steel spr — frame- \N 
Take-off to South America. a r- sn - MS py ~ ae of the ficor. Beveled 
secured from the following breeders: Alta Crest Farm, Spen- \ SOLID PLASTIC FRICTION MATTING - 
cer, Mass.; Vista Grande Farm, Troy, N. Y.; Lippett Farms, . SAFETY STAIR TREADS AND Rt NNERS 7 
* ; . MRE FABRIC MATTING . 
Providence, R. I.; Penn Ayre Farm, Harrisburg, Pa.; Nor- ~ PERFORATED AND CROSS CORRUGATED MATTING 2 
Rie: Be SPONGE RUBBER MATTING 
mandy Farms, Norristown, Pa. ~ STEEL MATTING * 
The plane making the flight made a scheduled stop at \ Wertte for patens ant Gite © 5 See Ser Bvere See 2 
' + . ° . \ ving at 1g fo prome ig s y, providing 
West Palm Beach, Florida, for feeding and watering the \ omfcrt, reducing fatigue and furthering sanitation . 
stock. It was estimated that by utilizing air transportation \ AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION . 
several 1: , Id | i a ed , 1 1 a ttle 4 ld ae Ne America’s Largest Matting Specialists \ 
, days would be saved and the cattle would arrive 1798 Adams Street Toledo 2, Ohio \ 
im South America in as fine condition as when they were ; ; ; 
— laded aboard the plane. \ ADR) A \\ 
VIEW June, 1946 


Feed Conservation Suggestions. -- 
Advanced by Industry Council 


Six-Point Program Designed to Save Grain and Reduce Losses in 


Order to Provide More Food for Humans 


HICAGO, Ill.—The government’s 25- 
C cent-a-bushel boost in the price of 

corn may result in a more adequate 
supp of meat, milk, butter, and eggs for 
this country, as well as more grain for 
famine relief, if the new order succeeds 
in bringing corn off farms and into nor- 
mal distributing channels, the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association an- 
nounced recently. 


The previous plan, under which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was 
authorized to buy corn at a 30-cent 
bonus, made it impossible for the feed 
industry to obtain any corn. 

The administration’s new grain price 
adjustment program follows representa- 
tions made in Washington by a special 
committee of the association. The com- 
mittee emphasized the “frightening im- 
portance” of conserving grain and o! 
fered the industry’s services. 

Strategic Position of Feed Men 


“Feed manufacturers are in the uniqu¢ 
position of being able to conserve grain 
through the most efficient feeding use,” 
the committee wrote top government 
officials. “Through proper mixing and 
balancing of ingredients, adding to grain 
materials which largely are unfiit for 
human consumption, the feed manufac- 
turer can stretch existing grain supplies 
to the limit. At the same time, feeders 
throughout the country look traditionally 
to the feed industry for distribution of 
existing supplies. 


“It is inconceivable that the feed in- 
dustry is being overlooked in the strug- 


gle to stretch and distribute grain 
supplies when the fact is that the main 
pipeline to the dinner tables of America 
passes first through the feed manufac- 
turer,” the committee said. 





Ralph M. Field 


It was explained to the government 
officials that on an average each ton of 
grain, and that therefore approximately 
formula feed contains only 800 pounds of 
1,200 pounds of grain could be saved 
by feeding the mixed feed instead of 
a ton of gtraight grain. 

Feed manufacturers were not certain 
that the 25-cent corn increase would 
help the situation as much as is antici- 


pated by some, for it may not be a big 
enough boost to curtail black market 
operations sufficiently. They -pointed out 
that by bringing corn off corn-belt farms 
the order will cause“a certain necessary 


liquidation of poultry and_ livestock 
numbers, but that with more feed avail 
able throughout the country, excessive, 
disorderly reduction probably would not 
reach the dangerous low that would 
cause actual shortages of meat, milk 
and eggs within a few months. 


Field Announces Program 

“Every bushel of grain is precious,” 
said Ralph M. Field, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. “Feeders must appreciate fully 
the delicate feed situation existing in 
the country and help make the best of 
a bad situation. These are days calling 
for careful planning and the utmost cau- 
tion in handling feed supplies.” 

Field urged feeders to follow a six. 
point feed conservation program an- 
nounced by the Feed Industry Council, 
as follows: 


1. Reduce excessive, uneconomical 
rate of feeding. Experiments at Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station revealed 
that while it takes 359 pounds of feed 
to raise a pig from 100 to 200 pounds, 
it takes 415 pounds of feed to add the 
next 100 pounds, 470 for the next 100, 
and 510 to raise the pig from 400 to 
500 pounds. 

2. Stop the greatest of all sources of 
feed waste by following a correct feed- 
ing program and using adequately bal- 
anced feed rations. 

3. Make the maximum use of good 
pasture, not only for cattle, but for hogs 
and poultry as well. 

4. Eliminate feed waste due to over- 
filling hoppers, leaving hoppers uncov- 
ered and exposed to the wind, and using 
poor feeding equipment. Tons of feed 
are thrown and blown away in. this 
manner annually. 

5. Keep down disease and parasites 
by keeping things clean. Feed given 
an animal that eventually dies has been 
wasted. 

6. Carefully cull all flocks and herds. 


Dr. H. J. Sloan, of the University 

























your local state recommendations. 


news release on results, write: 
GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 







Phenomenal results in controlling barn flies have been 
achieved with NEOCID* BA 50, a DDT composition de- 
veloped by the Originators of DDT Insecticides. 
NEOCID BA 50 is a wettable powder which is used at 
the rate of 20 lbs. per 100 gals. of water—and sprayed 
inside barns at the rate of 1 gal. per 250 sq. ft. every 
6 to 8 weeks. This dosage applies in general—follow 


NEOCID BA 50 will control flies for you. For special 


89 Barclay Street 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


New York 8, N. Y. 








The Producers’ Price-Current 
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Published every business day 
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Per Month ...... 
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URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
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of Minnesota, reported that. in 1942, 
careful attention to points five and _ six 
above, would have saved this country 
1,210,000 tons of feed on poultry alone. 

He estimated that 2,400,000 tons of 
poultry feed were wasted that year due 
to (1) failure of eggs to hatch, (2) 
chick, poult, and hen mortality, and 
(3) non-laying hens. The saving of 
1,210,000 tons of this wastage could 
have been accomplished, he said by 
raising hatchability 10 per cent, re- 
ducing chick and hen mortality one- 
half, cutting poult mortality from 28 
down to 15 per cent, and culling one 
half of the non-layers. 


——_——= + 


IMPROVED SANITIZING 


The Emulsol Corporation of Chicago 
has just issued a new 8-page booklet 
for the Dairy Industries entitled, “Better 
Ways to Lower Count Milk”. Also known 
as “Bulletin D”, the booklet illustrates 
the use of “Emulsept” for maintaining 
effective low counts at minimum cost 
on the farm, in the creamery, dairy, 
cheese plant, ice cream plant, condens- 
ing and evaporating plants, and other 
milk product plants. 

“Emulsept” is a new odorless, low 
toxic, non-irritating, concentrated germi- 
cidal detergent. It has, it is said, been 
used with huge success in other per- 
ishable food and beverage industries and 
has gained recognition with public health 
officials, sanitarians, and plant operators 
in the United States, Canada, and 
abroad. 

“Better Ways to Lower Count Milk” 
is available upon request from the Emul- 
ol Corporation, 59 E. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 

Sen 


UP-STATE PLANT CONVERTED 


Schuylerville, N. Y.-The Grangerville 
Creamery has been bought by Sliter’s 
Dairy of Troy. The plant, which was 
equipped to make only butter, has been 
converted into a milk receiving station 
and is managed by Kenneth Craig. 


Isker Joins Agency 


Colonel in QMC Retires from Military 
Life — Served as Commanding 


Officer of Subsistence Research 


Colonel Rohland A. Isker was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given under 
the auspices of The Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on May 17, upon the occasion of his 
recent retirement from active military 
life after 30 years of Army service. 


As commanding officer of the Sub- 
sistence Research and Development 
Laboratory, Chicago Quartermaster De- 
pot, 1819 West Pershing Road, since 





Coionel Paul P. 
food research with the National Restaurant 


Logan (left), director of 


Association, extends best wishes to Colonel 
Rohland A. Isker, Hooper-Isker Advertising, 
Ine. 


1939, Colonel Isker gained such wide 
recognition for his splendid work in 
connection with the research and devel- 
opment of emergency rations, “C,” “D,” 
“K,” and “10-in-1,” that he has become 
one of the best known figures in the 
food industry. 


In June, 1945, the University of 
Maine conferred the honorary degree ot 
Doctor of Science upon Colonel Isker 
for his outstanding research work in the 
development of Army rations, and on 
January 11, 1946, the Legion of Merit, 
one of the War Department’s highest 
awards, was presented to him in recog- 


nition of his excellent duty performance 
as Director of the Subsistence Research 
and Development Laboratory. The Col- 
onel saw the results of his research thor- 
ouhly tested under combat conditions 
in both the European and Pacific Theat- 
ers in 1943 and 1944 which gave him 
additional knowledge for the further im- 
povement of Army rations. 


Colonel Isker’s retirement has not 
lessened his interest in ‘the food indus- 
try. On March 1, 1946, he became a 
joint partner with Miss Frances Hooper 
in Hooper-Isker Advertising, Inc., 410 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. In his 
new business, Colonel Isker will be im 
a position to apply the knowledge which 
he has gained in feeding millions of 
men to advertising in the food field. 


In behalf of The Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation, Colonel E. D. Ellis presented a 
merit award to Colonel Isker in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding work during the 
war, and Colonel Logan presented a 
gift to him as a token of regard from 
the group. In addition to members of 
The Quartermaster Association, 
150 leaders of the food trade from the 
East and Middle West were also present 
at the dinner as a further tribute to 
Colonel Isker and the outstanding serv- 
ice he has rendered the food industry 
in the past twenty years. 

cS ase 
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NEW CHEESEMAKING BOOK 





The llth edition (revised) of J. L. 
Sammis book, “Cheesemaking,” 
ready for distribution. 


is now 


The book is recognized as a guide for 
cheesemakers and as a text book for dairy 
schools and libraries. It gives directions 
and methods for the practical making of 
many kinds of cheese, casein manufac- 
turing, factory management, costs, tests, 
cheese yields, pasteurization and _ stan- 
dardization. It contains 32 chapters, 338 
pages and 118 illustrations. 

Price of this new revised edition is 
$3.00 postpaid, which should accompany 
order to this publication. 
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KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate Metal 


Sponges 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 


keep clean. 


Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 








United Jewish Appeal 


Milk and Dairy Products Section Starts 
Big 1946 Fund Drive for the 
Record Sum of $35,000,000 


An interested attendance of over 200 
persons was recorded on May 9 at the 
annual dinner of the Dairy, Milk Prod- 
ucts and Allied Trades Division of the 
United Jewish Appeal of Greater New 
York at the Grand Street Boys Club. 
The Appeal is now engaged in raising 
$35,000,000, — the largest sum ‘ever 
sought by a voluntary agency in the 
history of the city. 


In opening the dinner Joseph Mersel, 
of Mersel and Co. and president of New 
York Mercantile Exchange, chairman of 
the division, declared that introducing 
remarks would be kept at a minimum 
because “this is not the time for talk 
and discussion—it is a time for action.” 
Issuing a call to all members of the in- 
dustry to cast aside all previous yard- 
sticks of giving, Mr. Mersel pointed out 
that this year “we in America will de- 
cide who shall live and who shall die 
overseas.” 


Following a showing of the RKO 
campaign film “Battle For Survival,” the 
gathering heard the principal address 
by Lt. Col. Judah Nadich, who was the 
first Jewish chaplain to be ordered over- 
seas, where he served on General Eisen- 
hower’s staff. Col. Nadich spoke elo- 
quently of the plight of Jewish victims 
in Europe, and told his audience, “all 
their sufferings will have been in vain, 
if America fails them during this year 
vf decision.” 

A total of $65,000 was raised at the 
event — just twice as much as was con- 
iributed by the industry during the 
entire campaign last year. Having 
adopted a quota of a hundred thousana 
dollars, the industry is confident of its 
ability to reach and even exceed this 
figure before the campaign is over, 
according to Mr. Mersel. 


Officers of the Dairy, Milk Products 
and Allied Trades Division * include 


Samuel W. Claster, of Breakstone 
Bothers, Inc., and Benjamin Titman of 
the Titman Egg Co., as honorary chair- 
men. Daniel Lieberman, of Independ- 
ent Milk Marketers, Inc., William Wein- 
stein, of the Newark Cheese Co., and 
Harvey Miller, of Queensboro Farm 
Products, Inc., are co-chairmen. Jacob 
Rand, of Rand Tea & Coffee Stores, 
Inc., is treasurer. 

Funds raised at the dinner will be 
used to provide the necessities of life 
for the starving and homeless survivors 





Joseph Mersel 


of Hitler's barbarism in Europe. The 
agencies that will carry out the relief 
and welfare work are the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, The United Palestine 
Appeal, the National Refugee Service 
and the National Jewish Welfare Board. 
One hundred million dollars is sought 
by the United Jewish Appeal through- 
out the United States for the achieve- 
ment of these ends. 

Cooperating in the dairy drive are 
the following committee members: But- 
ter and Egg Committee: Abraham Alper, 
Nathan Blackman, Morris Breakstone, 
Samuel Meierfield, Charles L. Schreiber, 
Max Weisman. Milk Dealers: Samuel 
Goldberg, Max Levy. Dairy Jobbers: 
Isidore Alkow, Hyman Krieg, Jack 


Quinn. Canned Egg Committee: Abra- 
ham Gerger, Meyer Adelman. Chain 
Stores: Louis Daitch, Jacob H. Rand. 
Sponsors Committee: Benjamin Albert, 
David Ascher, Louis C. Bandler, Nathan 
W. Bandler, Samuel S. Baum, Henry 
Broad, Charles Deutsch, Louis Dilbert, 
Isidore Eisenstein, Barnett D. Gabriel, 
Philip Ganz, Max Garber, Harry Harris, 
Nat Hess, Louis Helfer, Jack Inkeles, 
Louis Josephson, Howard Koch, J. R. 
Kramer, Albert Lowenfels, Alex Mersel, 
Lawrence L. Oshin, Louis Rand, Joseph 
Rich, Arthur Redmond, Sol Salinger, 
David Schaff, Leo Spindler, Murray 
Weil, and Harry N. Ziskin. 





BUYS ICE CREAM CONCERN 





Chicago, Ill—The White Gold Ice 
Cream Company of Flint, Michigan, has 
been purchased by Swift & Company 
and now will operate under the Swift 
name, it has been announced by A. C. 
Moysey, head of the company’s ice cream 
department. 

John F. Hynes, formerly associated 
with Swift’s Denver ice cream plant, has 
been named manager of the Flint cream- 
ery, Mr. Moysey reported, and already 
has taken over his new duties. Mr. 
Hynes has had extensive experience in 
the ice cream industry and has served 
with Swift & Company at various plants 
for the past 11 years. 

The new Swift outlet will manufae- 
ture a complete line of ice cream prod- 
ucts and will serve retailers in the Flint 
trade area, Mr. Moysey said. 


“ss 


MARTHAS PLANS COOP. 








Edgartown, Mass.—At a recent meet- 
ing here about twenty five representa- 
tives of the Island’s dairy interests dis- 
cussed the possibility of establishing a 
cooperative dairy plant. Temporary of- 
ficers were named: H. Weston Chase, 
president; William W. Pinney, vice 
president; and Arnold Fischer, secretary. 
Organization and recommendation com- 
mittees were named. 
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hein DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST | 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘20-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years ef 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DOWAGIAC 





70 Pine Street 
New York, N. Y. 
MICHIGAN 


maAnruVvn 


DAITIR 


LABORATORY CONTROLLED 
FOR FINE QUALITY 


SWEET CREAM 


FROZEN CREAM 
PLASTIC CREAM 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corporation 


141 West Jackson Blvd. 


ee 


PRODUCTS 


NONFAT DRY MILE SOLIDS 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


111 West Seventh Street 
Les Angeles, Calif. 
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Plan British Census 


To Gather Complete Data on All Dis- 
tributive Operations, Including 
Milk and Its Products 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view”)—A national distribution census 
covering all manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail trades, and many ancillary ser- 
vices has been approved by the Govern- 
ment in Great Britain. It will provide, 
when completed, the first national dis- 
tribution survey ever attempted in Britain 
and will offer valuable data on which 
Government policy will be based. It will 
include all firms in the dairy and dairy 
products industry. 


The major decision follows earlier 
moves to have an effective census of dis- 
tribution approved, a proposal which did 
not find favor with the majority of retail 
trades because of the fear that it might 
adversely affect their existence and con- 
tinuity of many of the existing units. 
The Coalition Government initiated the 
proposals, which were then remitted to 
a Committee all with experience of busi- 
ness in its many phases. This committee 
has now submitted its report in favor of 
such a census being held, the first, in 
1949, to cover the year of 1938, the main 
census then to be taken at least once 
in each five years. 


Comprehensive Information 


The Committee has proposed that the 
information required should cover a des- 
cription of the business, the length of 
ownership, number of shops operated, 
number of workers employed and rate of 
wages paid, the annual value of the 
premises, the rates, categories of goods 
or services supplied, and number of de- 
livery vehicles operated and floor space. 
Special questions which will face large 
retailers will include the total cost of 
goods purchased, information regarding 
book debts and stock turnover in main 
classifications, collection and delivery 
costs and advertising expenses. It is also 
urged that small retailers should volun- 


tarily give the information required from 
larger retailers. 


All this information will be given 
under a guarantee that it will not be 
disclosed to other traders or organiza- 
tions or to any other Government depart- 
ment. This assurance should go far to 
correct the main objection offered to the 
proposals, that this information could be 
so used. But it will not correct the other 
objection that the information, in total, 
may be used to enforce certain lines of 
policy on retailers which may not then 
be their advantage. 


The Committee in their proposals point 
to the fact that lack of such national 


statistics has, in the past, prevented the 
fullest advantages being derived nation- 
ally. Accurate data on these lines is 
seen by the authorities as giving the 
Board of Trade a basis on which to assess 
future policy, particularly with regard to 
wages and as a guide to the Government 
as a whole information of an employ- 
ment policy. 

This still leaves the individual retailer 
with grounds for fear that he may be 
coerced into a line of policy unpalatable 
to him. On the other hand, it looks to 
the national interest in assuring that dis- 
tribution is effected with the greatest 
efficiency and that redundant units are 
eliminated and diverted to more produc- 
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Massachusetts Dairy Short Courses 





The Department of Dairy Industry of Massachusetts State College completed the work of 
six one-week practical dairy short courses, April 12. Professor J. H. Frandsen, Head of the 
Department and under whose direction these courses were given, says that the Department's 
facilities in the way of equipment and faculty have been taxed to the limit. Dr. D. H. Nelson, 
specialist in ice cream, has been responsible for the major part of the work in the ice cream 
courses, and Profesor H. G. Lindquist, market milk specialist, has carried the major part of 


the work in the market milk courses. Dr. 


W. 8S. Mueller, Superintendent F. T. Canavan, and 


other members of the Department assisthed when their time would permit. 


There were 155 registrations in the six courses, and it is interesting to note that four women 
enthusiastically completed the prescribed work of the courses. There is a great shortage of trained 
men in the dairy plants of the State, and Massachusetts dairy interests seem to be very apprecib 
ative of this type of work at Massachusetts State College. 





HERE IS A SANITATION PLAN THAT SAVES YOU MONEY AND GETS RESULTS. 





Whether you operate a dairy, creamery, condensery, 
cheese or ice cream factory, quality begins with clean- 
liness within your own plant, No matter what skill 
you employ in processing, or what care you use in 
selecting materials, the quality of your finished product 
will suffer if your entire plant and all the equipment 
is not maintained in a sanitary condition. 


It is no accident that more large food processors have 
exclusively adopted the Rex Sanitation method than 


BONEWITZ CHEMICALS, Inc. 


THE REX DIVISION 


all others, because it is based on proved sanitation 
methods and procedure that are unequalled. 


Forward looking executives put sanitation first and 
cost second, yet in hundreds of cases the Rex Sani- 
tation Program has actually reduced the costs as 
much as one-third because it is developed to fit each 
individual plant. We offer no cure-all for every 
sanitation ill 


Whether your plant is large or small, you are invited 
to write for details of The Rex Sanitation Plan. There 
is no obligation. 


Burlington 
lowa 
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tive work from a national point of view. 
That is admittedly tough on the firms 
and individuals who are to find them- 
selves redundant under any action taken 
as a result of such census but nationally, 
and at a time when labor is scarce, it 
can be justified. 

The primary reason for this develop- 
ment is indeed the definite trend towards 
the distributive trades which has marked 
recent employment movements in Britain 
and the evident lack of interest in pro- 
ductive work, if secondary or distributive 
work can be got instead. 





JUNE MEAL SET-ASIDE 


D. C.-T he U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced May 
23 that processors will be required to set 
aside 10 per cent of their June produc- 
tion of soybean, cottonseed, linseed and 
peanut meal. This is the same amount 
as in May. The quantity ordered set 
aside beginning January 21, when the 
set-aside order was reinstated, was 5 
per cent through March 31. It was then 
raised to 10 per cent. 

Processors are being instructed to ship 
the set-aside meal for use in designated 
States which are short of their equitable 
share of supplies of protein meal. 

Shipments to date have been directed 
to 39 States. These are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 


Washington, 


Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Texas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyom- 
ing. 


Shipments directed from January 21 
through May 31 total 129,000 tons. The 
meal is being sold by the processors 
through regular trade channels in the 
designated States 


Named BAE Chief 


O. V. Wells Appointed by Secy. Ander- 


son to Head Important USDA Agency 
— Successor to H. R. Tolley 


Washington, D. C.—Appointment of 
O. V. Wells as chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson. Mr. Wells fills the 





0. V. Wells 


vacancy created by the resignation ot 
Howard R. Tolley who left to become 
chief economist and director of the 
Division of Economics and Marketing of 
the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. 


Born in Slate Springs, Mississippi, in 
1903, Mr. Wells first joined the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture staff in January, 
1929, as junior economist in the Division 
of Farm Management and Costs of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Ex- 
cept for nine months leave of absence 


to do graduate work in general economics 
at Harvard University in 1931232, Mr. 
Wells has been continuously employed 
within the Department. 


From the spring of 1933 until his re- 
turn to the BAE, he was with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. “Mr. 
Wells has been promoted to the position 
of chief of the BAE from his present post 
as assistant chief in charge of price and 
marketing work. 

Mr. Wells lives at 14 Belfield Road, 
Belle Haven, Alexandria, Va. 

pe Micaai os < an 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 





Working Session for Personnel to Be 
Held in Chicago June 17-19 


This year’s annual Summer Conference 
of the National Dairy Council, a “work- 
ing session” for Dairy Council personnel, 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, June 17 through June 19. 

The program for the three day session 
is designed to acquaint workers in the 
47 affiliated units with the latest nutri- 
tion information and methods of carry- 
ing on more effectively the Dairy Coun- 
cil’s health education program—now in 
its 28th year. 

Two speakers of national importance 
will appear on the Monday morning pro- 
gram. Dr. Jennie Rowntree, Director, 
School of Home Economics, University 
of Washington, will present a resume of 
New Developments in Nutrition Re- 
search, and Dr. G. H. Wilster, Chief in 
Dairy Manufacturers, University of Illi- 
nois, will discuss Highlights of Recent 
Research in Dairy Science. 

At the afternoon meeting affiliated unit 
directors and outstanding consultants will 
lead the discussion on Nutrition Educa- 
tion in Elementary and _ Secondary 
Schools, and the School Lunch Programs. 

For the balance of the conference those 
attending will consider evaluation of 
activities, new nutrition education ma- 
terials and aids, and improvement of 
techniques of program operations. 

















PIQUA, OHIO 





10 BOTTLE CAP CO. 











Write to— 








ONE 1607 


proposition too large. 


Our decisions are prompt. 


CHEESE FACTORIES and CREAMERIES 


Don’t sell now, but if you WANT to sell your factory 
now, why don’t you write or call us directly? No 


Our purchases are for cash. 


Your letter or discussion 


with us will be held in the strictest of confidence. 


_ ZAUSNER FOODS Ine. 


Or Phone Hy Zausner—WaAlker 5-7616 


NEW YORK 13 NEW YORK 
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TES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit eof 
50 werds; 2e for each additional word. AH 

er advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 miai- 
Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
pestare. @ name and address should be 
ineluded im counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 














POSITION WANTED 
~ PRODU CTION MAN wants position. Can 





manufacture ice cream mix, cream cheese, 
butter and cultured sour cream. Will go 
anywhere. Dave Adams, 435 Alabama St.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone DIckens 2-6194. 6-M 
CREAMERY FOREMAN-—Several years 
experience, can test, standardize and pas 
teurize. Understand homoge nizing and short 


Can make minor repairs 

Understand Board of 
Can manufacture milk prod- 
ucts. Box 302, care this publication. 6-M 


VETERAN—Four years college; B. S. 
1943 in dairy industry (manufacturing and 
technical ) . Bacteriologist-Chemist. age 25, 
varied dairy experience. Job with future 
desired. Box 301, care this publication. 6-M 


AS MANAGER with an aggressive, re- 
sponsible organization desiring the service 
of a qualified supervisor. College graduate, 
30 years of practical experience and tech- 
nical training in the dairy industry ;' sales 
experience and executive ability. Wish per- 
manent connection with a milk, ice cream, 
condensed or powdered milk plant. Excellent 
references. Address Box 285, care this pub- 
lication. 6-M-4 


time Pasteurizing. 
on plant machinery. 
Health rules. 











SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MANUFACTURERS SALES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE having wide contacts in Dairy 
Industry with both milk dealers and farmers 
in Rochester- Syracuse-Buffalo areas desires 














to represent reliable firms. Sox 291, care 

this publication. 6-M 
HELP WANTED 

PRODUCTION MANAGER in a large 


plant in Pennsylvania ; must be experienced 
in bottled milk, ice cream mix, manufacture 
of ice cream, condense pan and roller powder 
operations; give age, experience, schooling 
and any other pertinent information, as 
well as salary desired. 30x 294, care this 


publication. 6-M 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED — Manager for 
pletely new plant—pasteurizing 
milk, making cottage cheese 
Milk supply and market 
North Alabama. 
participation now or 
299, care this publication. 





assured. 
Man interested in financial 
later pre 


small, com- 
and bottling 
and butter. 
Location 


Box 
6-M 


ferred. 





SMALL FARM DAIKY near Fle ‘mington, 








WANTED TO BUY 


SMALL PLANT producing cream cheese. 
Location must be in the Northeast. Write 
Sox 281, care this publication. 6-M 








SPRAY DRYING 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANY requires spray 











N. J. handling 50 cans milk daily wants a drying facilities. Turn out 1,000 Ibs. dry 
working foreman. Six day week with vaca- P0Wder per hour or better. Purchase, lease 
tion. Give references and state salary ex- 0 Contract basis. Box 29%, care this 4 
pected. Box 290, care this publication. 6-M lication. +M 
WANTED—Production manager, to take ‘ 
complete charge of modern Southern Cali- BOTTLE CRATES FOR SALE 


fornia dairy plant handling a 
75,000 gallons daily. Permanent 


with good future. Give 


pproximately 
position 


full details regard- 





ing age, schooling, experience and salary 
desired. Box 293, care this publication. 6-M 

EXPERIENCED and capable man for 
the making of Cottage Cheese and Butter, 
pasteurization, testing, receiving milk and 


in supervising the 
ferred. State age, 
sired in first letter. 
lication. 


help. 
training 


Box 2584, ¢ 


Married man pre- 
and salary de- 
are this pub- 


6-M 





WANTED—Working 
and by-products plant in 
cream expansion soon. 
terest in business if 
Give full details, 
30x 295, 


proven 
experience 


forem: 
Michigan. Ice 
Opportunity for in- 


in for milk 


satisfactory. 


and education. 
eare this publication. 


6-M 








BOTTLE CASES WANTED 





WE ARE INTERESTED i 
a quantity of Quart, Pint 
Cases, 
tity, condition and price. 
publication. 


Box 


and 
Send full particulars stating qpan- 


n purchasing 


Half-Pint 


283, care this 
6-M-t.f. 








CURD WANTED 





~ WANTED—Part Skim Curd for the 
Italian Trade. Attractive and Perman- 
ent. Also Fresh Whey Cheese. Address 


Box 282, care this publication. 


6-M-t.f. 





THIS ISSUE 


PRESIDENT 

PLANT MANAGER 
LABORATORY 
PURCHASING AGENT 











FILE 





THRU YOUR ORGANIZATION : 


FOR MAXIMUM VALUE ROUTE | 


Oo 


Oo 
0 
0 











~ US erates $1.00 f.o.b. Cleve- 
defacing old 


USED BOTTLE 
land, Ohio. Extra charge for 
name and branding your name. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., 











Cleveland, Ohio. 6-M-t.f. 
FOR SALE 

BILLIANT ALUMINUM PAINT. SAN- 

itary long lasting finish. Save money. suy 


direct $2.59 gallon in 55 gallon drums. $2.69 
gallon in 5 gallon cans. Paint Specialties 
Co., 317 Third Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








BUSINESS FOR SALE 
~ MILK BOTTLE, 





case and can exchange. 
Large eastern city. Old established business. 
Money maker. Box 286, care this publica- 
tion. 6-M 

TWO HUNDRED and fifty cans per day 
business, own plant. Routes, 12 room house, 
rolling stock, ready to go. 25 miles from 
Metropolitan New York. Box 287, care this 
publication. 6-M 


FOR SALE 








-Milk business in large city 


in Central New York, daily volume 1,000 
quarts retail. All the equipment and trucks 
in good condition. Low rental of plant 
building. A paying proposition. Price 
$12,000. Write to Box 300, care this pub- 
lication. 6-M 





SIX HUNDRED eans per day. 


Country 





plants, bottling plant, rolling stock, acreage 
and house. Jersey area. Box 288, care this 
publication. 6-M 

EIGHTY CANS per day. Own plant. 


Own routes, 
this publica- 


Good possibilities for live wire. 
Jersey area. sox 2S9, care 
tion. 6-M 


FOR SALE—A SUCCESSFUL, WELL- 
ESTABLISHED MILK, BUTTER AND 
ICE CREAM BUSINESS LOCATED IN 
THE SOUTHWEST. Good town, good 
production, building and equipment for ex- 
pansion. If you can finance a business do- 
ing three-quarters of a a dollars or 
more business per year, write Box 292, care 
this publication 6-M 








LEFFE 


Smokeless Combustion. 


See Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 48 





SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER «0» STOKER UNITS 


This is the Only Complete, Self Contained, Scotch Marine 
Boiler and Stoker Unit of Its Kind on the Market, Built 
by One Company, and Affording the User’ Undivided 
Responsibility, Greater Efficiency, Increased Capacity, 
Built in Sizes 12 to 250 H.P. 
Our Stoker Adapted for Other Makes of Scotch Boilers. 
THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


Dept. MR 
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Zausner Foods, Ine 











DAIRY FOR SALE 


FIVB ACRDS land, all in corral; large 
creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons; large 
dwelling ; two routes; truck; cases and bot- 
tles ; barn for 60 cows ; two large silos ; large 
office ; 90 cows, 2 bulls. Mrs. Bernadine 
Creton, Rt. 5, Box 356, Riverside, Cal. 6-M 


FOR SALE — Modern dairy plant and 
equipment doing over $200,000.00 per year. 
Plant equipment in good condition. New 
homogenizer, boiler, plate cooler, filler, hold- 
ing vat and others. Building seven years 
old, in very good condition. One building 
45x60 ft. dairy bar and processing plant. 
One 50x90 ft. garage, storeroom and office. 
Property 150 ft. frontage x 90 ft. deep. Ad- 
jacent property available. Fleet of 7 trucks, 
2 new Diveos, 4 International milk delivery 
bodies in good condition, 3 Model K-3, 1 
Model D-2, 1 G. M. C. panel. Eighty per 
cent of sales are retail delivered every other 
day. This firm has been in business 10 
years, and caters to a good class of trade. 
Located in one of the best sections of the 
city. Verner H. Nelson, 614 West Dayton 

t., Flint 4, Mich. 6-M 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Milwaukee Nuline Filler, 
G160, Stainless Steel bowl, good condition. 
In operation until May 15, available June. 
Karsten Dairies, Inc., 2338 Hermany Ave., 
sronx 16, N. Y. UNderhill 3-4835. 6-MB 


FOR SALE—Sixty gallon Savage steam 
jacketed copper kettle in first-class condi- 
tion with motor and draw-off valve. Com- 
municate with Columbia Cheese Co., Newark, 


ie 6-M 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Completely rebuilt and 
guaranteed Viscolizers and homogenizers— 
many sizes. Can furnish with standard or 
late type sanitary heads and pressure valves. 
Bulletin and prices on request. Otto Bie- 
feld Co., Watertown, Wis. 6-M 


FOR SALE—Cherry-Burrell 50 gallon 
Univat pasteurizer, used two years, excellent 
condition, stainless steel inside and _ top, 
aluminum finish outside, indicating ther- 
mometers and Taylor recording thermometer. 
Replacing with larger machine. First chee k 
for $400.00 gets it. S. Nelson, Onan- 
cook, Va. 6-M 


SEVEN FOOT Mojonnier copper con- 
densing pan, complete with steam pump, 
condenser and fittings. Capacity 7,500 Ibs. 
per hour for a 2 to 1 concentrate. Handle 
12 barrel batch. Aaron Equipment Co., 
1347 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 8, Il. 

6-M-2 

*#F OR SAL E —400 gallon Manton- Gaulin 
Homogenizer, Model C-127, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
motor. Also 60 quart Creamery Package 
Direct Expansion Ice Cream Freezer. Ad- 
dress Valleyford Creameries, Inc., Valley 


Ford, Cal. 6- -M 


FOR SALE—Erie Cit ity y Economic Boiler, 
30 H.P., operating daily—good order. Coal 
Stoker. Complete with all automatie con- 
trols. Ready to move out and into your 
place without purchasing anything addi- 
tional. Price $1,600. Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers Co- _— Inc., 206 W. South 
St., Groton, N. 6-M-t.f. 


FOR SALE—Five (5) 2,000 gallon Heil 
Stainless Steel milk truck tanks. Call 
Charles Spindler, UNion 7-8400; 3229 Ber- 
genline Ave., Union City, N. J. 6-M 


FOR § SALE — Ammonia Compressors: 
Worthington 7x7 single cylinder complete 
with condensor and receiver, $325.00 plus 
$125.00 for motor and switch box; Hart- 
ford 4x4%4 with condensor and receiver, 
$175.00 plus $125.00 for motor and switch 
box: York 4x4 with condensor and receiver, 
$350.00 plus $75.00 for motor; York 6x6 
with condensor and receiver, $350.00 plus 
$175.00 for motor. Smith’s Model Dairy, 
Inec., 420 South 4th St., Hamburg, Pa. 6-M-2 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR a ae . freezer, 

80 qt. capacity, 1 motor; one Bink 
spray tower, new, type R-90-C, 6x x1. 
one McKinley straight-away can wash 
with cover replacer, 6 to 8 cans per minute. 
one 3M gal. glass lined vertical 

tank, fair condition; one No. 41 DeLani 
steam driven separator; one No. 70 DeLay 
separator with motor in perfect conditis 
one Popsicle mould freezing tank with surp 
drum, complete, capacity 200 doz. per hour 
one Union viscolizer 450 to 500 gal. pe 
hour capacity, complete with motor ap 
silent chain drive, new style bronze hey 
completely removable, stainless steel valve 
N. Y. C. approved; one Creamery Package 
brine cooler, float and surge drum with 
valves complete, 10 ton capacity, 24 tube 
2” diameter, 8’ long, cooler is 18” in dian. 
eter, has seven passes. Above items in Bag 
30x 298, c/o this petmention. 6-\ 








FOR SALE—100 gallon Fort Way» 
Stainless ‘Steel Lined Pasteurizer ; 200 gal 
lon Cherry-Burrell Old Style Nickel Ling 
Spray Pasteurizers; 6 ft. ‘Kaestner Heate 
and Regenerative Section, Inconel Tuba, 
also Direct Expansion Cooler, stainless ste¢ 
tubes; 5 ft. Combination Direct Expansig 
Cooler, 24 tubes; 12 ft. Combination Diree 
Expansion Cooler, 38 tubes; No. 25 and N 
55 Waukesha Pumps, v variable speed drives: 
500 gallon C.P. Coil Vat, T.C. coil and §§ 
lining ; Model 60 Ea Vacuum Filler: 
Type “B”, “J” and ‘ Milwaukee Filler 
4, 6 and 8 wide iat Type Bottle Wast- 
ers; 12,000 lb. Wisner “Peerless” ap 
‘herry S.S. Filters; Stainless Steel Weigh 

‘an, 32”x33”"x16" with 4” side outlet gates 
ne ie Can Washers, 4 and 6 cans pe 
minute; No. E-17 De Laval Motor Drives 
also No. 37, 61 and 91 De Laval Steam 
Driven Separators; Bronze Head Homoger- 
izers or Viscolizers ranging in sizes from 
DO to 450 gallon in ‘capacity; 5 
National Homogenizer, s.s. head; 
Vertical Tubular Boiler; 20 H.P. 
Scotch Marine Boiler and Oil Burner; ! 
ft. Rogers Copper Vacuum Pan; new 1 
H.P. Portable Type Agitators and % HP 
Stainless Steel Centrifugal Sanitary Pump. 
Write or wire your requirements. Leste 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42ni 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Telephone 
MUrray Hill 2-4616. 6-M 





FOR SALE—Glass lined  pasteuriz 
complete; one shell and tube brine cooler, 
24 2 in. tubes, 8 ft. long, 18 in. diameter, 
7 passes, capacity 10 tons; 1,000 lb. dia 
type Toledo suspension scale; bottle or ca 
cover sterilizer, capacity 500 quart bottles; 
stainless steel truck tanks—1,650 semi-oval 
1,700, 2,250 round, 2,580, 3,160, 3,170 
3,200, 3,300 gallon oval; sanitary milk, als 
water pumps, steam driven, all sizes ; Meyer 
Dumore 8 wide Sr. bottle washer, just re 
built, will wash square and round bottles; 
250 gallon homogenizer, bronze head with 
motor; 100 gallon bronze head viscolizer; 
200, 500 gallon New York City approved 
viscolizers and homogenizers, stainless steel; 
1,500 half-pint cases, 30 to the case, built 
pint size for good icing; 10,000 quart cases, 
10 cars quart milk bottles, No. 2 common 
sense cap seats; one Separator parts ster 
ilizer ; McKinley straightaway can washers 
with cover replacer, one 6 to 8, one 8 to 10 
per minute; one Braun straightaway ca 
washer, 3 to 4 per minute; No. 60 De ‘Laval 
cream separator with motor and extra bowl; 
one No. 41 De Laval steam milk separator; 
50 H.P. upright boiler; Mojonnier over-tu 
tester; one 1,200 lb. Vane butter chur, 
practically new, motor driven; two Von 
Gunten milk filters, 12,000 Ibs. each; one 
Peerless Milk filter, drum_type, 6. 500 Ibs. ; 
16 Dole cold plates, 30x72 in., 22 plates, 
54x30 in.; one tinned copper surface eoolet, 
3 sections, 28-2 in. tubes, in all 12 ft. long; 
roller covers and catwalk; one 600 gallon, 
one 1,000 gallon cheese vats; automatit 
butter printer, 800 lb. capacity. Sam Edel 
man, 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-4975. 6M 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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¢ REVIEW 


@ The ideal choice for Dairies ranging to 5000 quarts daily capacity. 


@ Inexpensive to buy — economical to operate. 


bh by ote 





Ten Importan 


You may well wonder “why 
a 1946 JUNE DAIRY MONTH... when 
shortages are still with us?” 


The answer is twofold: First, to pro- 
tect the Industry’s investment in a 
highly successful promotion that has 
gathered strengththrough annual repe- 
tition for ten consecutive years. Second, 
to keep the public conscious of the 
value of dairy products so that their 
buying response will be rapid and 
enthusiastic when supplies are again 
ample. 

Congratulations to the National Dairy 
Council and to All the Branches of the 
Industry whose efforts have made this 
continuing promotion possible. 
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4 THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
a GENERAL and ey 1243: W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Branches in 21 Principal Cities 








